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ABSTBACT ^ . 

A study to evaluate the Queensland^ Australia^ 
programs of teacher education in reading and these associated 
language skills prerequisite to reading is described in this booklet. 
The first section reports the results cf a survey of 267 beginning 
teachers* 47 college instructors in teacher education^ 44 school 
administrators^ and 205 supervising teachers to elicit their 
percepticns of the state of teacher preparation and concludes with a 
list of topics fcr further research. The second section presents the 
proceedings cf a conference of the Queensland board of teacher 
eaucation that recommended the following as a follow-up to the 
survey; (1) there should be a closer working relationship between 
schools and teacher training instituticns iit the preparation of 
teachers for the teaching of reading^ and (2) training in the 
teaching of reading should be regarded as a continuous process 
throughout a teacher's career. The third section lists the course 
outlines offered in the teaching of reading and associated skills by 
ten Queensland teacher training institutions. Appendixes present 
survey information^ including samples of the questionnaires. (AEA) 



^ Reproductions supplied by EDfiS are the best that can be made ^ 
♦ from the original document. * 
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APPENDICES ^ 3 



FOREWORD 



One of the functions of the Board of Teacher E^kicatton is to keep teacher e<lucation 
in Queensland under continuous review to make reports and recommendations on 
all aspects of teacher educatiMv 

As a direct consequence of this charteft the Board decided to embark on its first 
major recearcii venture* tt is appropriate that the important area of reading education 
was diosen as the initial subject for study* 

The resulting report is divided into three sections* First, the resulu of a survey 
conducted by the Board are described* This is followed ^ the proceedings of a 
conference held by the Board as a foilowM^ to the survey* Finally, an outline is given 
of present or proposed courses in the teaching of reading and associated language 
akiils» offered by Queensland teacher education instituti<m& 

It is hoped that this document wilt help stimulate discussion acnong^ those members of 
the educatkm fraternity and the public who are interested or involved ^ reading 
education and who share the sante aim: to give children in Queensland schools the best 
educatk^rk possible* 



Prof easor Bit Watts* 
Chairmant 

, Board of Teacher £ducatk>n. 
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SECTION I 



SURVEY ON THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 



TO TEACH READING AND ASSOCIATED LANGUAGE SKILLS 



INTRODUCTION 



The survey arose out of the concern that had been e)q>re5sed in the national media^ 
and in p^llc discussion, at the apparent lack of reading skills amcng students in 
Australian schooU. As one of the functions of the Board of Teacher Education if 
teacher education review^ it was decided to carry out a researcf) project on th^- 
Teaching of Reading and Associated Language Skills in Queensland SchooK 

The Board's Teacher Education Review Committee undertook the investigation and met 
first on ZO 3une 1977 to discuss the terms of reference and to determine the strategy 
to be adopted. The committee recommended and the Board subsequently resolved to 
hire a researcher who would carry out a survey under its direction and under the 
immediate supervision of the Executive Officer* 



imh\S OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference approved by the Board were as follows * 

To survey the opinions of students^ teachers^ parents^ employers and 
other interested persons regarding the efficacy of the teaching of 
reading and associated language skills in Queensland schools* State and 
non-State^ and at all age levels. 

» To survey the opinions of student teachers^ beginning teachers^ lecturers^ 
and school personnel regarding the adequacy and efficacy of training for 
the teaching of reading and associated language sldUs provided in 
universities and colleges of advanced education. 

» To survey the opinions of teachers regarding the adequacy and efficacy 
of in-service training in the teaching of reading and associated language 
skills at all levels of schooling. 

To stimulate public discussion and debate on the teaching of reading and 
associated language skills. 

To report the results to the Board of Teacher Education. 

The committee decided that it would concentrate its attention on this term of 
reference! 

To survey the opinions of student teachers^ beginning teachers^ lecturers, and 
school personnel regarding the adequacy ard efficacy of training for the 
teaching of reading and associated language skills provided in universities and 
colleges of advanced education, h) 

In pursuing this goal, the comminee hoped to ascertaia the perceptions of these 
various groups for the purpose of stimulating discussion among^tt 

» members of the Board of Teacher Education; 

staff on college programs for the preparation of teachers of reading; 

members of the general public and other bodies interested or involved in 
Reading Education. 

Accordingly, the committee was to aim at the following outcomes - 

the production of three overall statements which would reflect the 
perceptions of aH lecturers (Phase school personnel (Phase ID and 
beginning teachers (Phase III) respectively, who participated En the 

(I) It lat^r decided twi to InUrvlew student teochers. It «ki3 thought tltot beglfvtlng 
t^ochers YWttld pn>btitl/ offer more p«ttlM;ni eonMnts on their lralni'4^ e^pecioU/ In 
the Ll9ht of tboir first )^ear'& teochltvg raporlence* 
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survey* These reports would be submitted to members of the Board ol 
Teacher Education and also sent to all Queensland teacher training 
institutions; 

the production of three statements for each Queensland tead)er trnaining 
institutiofv These would reflect separately the perceptions of lecturers 
at that college^ those of supervising teadwrs and administrators in the 
college^ associated practising scho^Si and those of beginning teachers 
who had recently graduated from the college* The reports would be 
disseminated to the colleges as they became available^ so as to 
encourage '^on-going discussion and debate between the Board and the 
colleges and amongst staff members themselves; 

the organisation of a one-day conference at the conclusion of the survey 
to stimulate discussion amongst a wider audience who were interested or 
involved in Reading Education (tK A short summary of the survey would 
be forwarded to participants prior to the conference. After the 
conference* a publication would be produced containing the results of the^ 
survey in detail; the proceedings of the conference! and an outline ol 
present or proposed courses in the teaching of reading and language 
offered by Queensland teacher training institutions (this publicationX 



METHOD 

Phase It Interviews with Lecturers 

At the July 1977 meetings the Teacher Education Review Committee asked the newly 
appointed research assistant to write a background paper on the most recent research 
into reading standards. (The paper was presented at the August 1977 meetingX After 
this initial orientation^ the committee decided to conduct a pilot study among ^irst 
year out* teachers to ^ain an indication of the directions the swvey should take. 

Acc<wdingly> the research assistant held two informal interviews during September 
1977 at the &oard*is address with two groups of tO *first year out^ primary teacher^k^A 
discussion starter was prepared prior to the commencement of the interviews. (See 
Appendix AX As these meetings were meant to aid in the development of a statewide 
survey^ an attempt was made to select as representative a group as possible. The 
result was that there were included in the interviews^ recent graduates from eight out 
of the nine [)rimary teacher training bod&es who were then teaching in State schools 
situated in high* medilum and low socio-economic districts and also in Catholic and 
Indep^ent schools* 

From the issues arising out of this pilot study» and from discussions that were held 
with interested people in the field of reading education^ an ope;i«ended questionnaire 
was developed that could be used in interviews with lecturers. (See Appendux BX 

Prior to the commencement of the interviews, the committee invited the college 
direaors or their representatives to the October 1977 meeting of the Teacher 
Education Review Committ^^ The committee sought the co-operation of those present 
in carrying out the survey and the Chairman also agreed to contact those directors 
who were not able to attend. 

During Novefnber*Cecember 1977, the research assistant visited 11 Queensland teacher 
training bodies at a m^Jtually convenient time and conducted group interviews with 
iGCturers involved in the teadiing of reading and the language arts 12). Since the aim 
of the interviews was to seek the personal opinions of staff members as well as a more 
precise statement on the actual content of reading courseSj an informal approadi was 
adopted rather than a more statistical-quantttatively based research. J^A interviews 
were taped and later transcribedi analysed and summarised so as to identify the maior 
issues arising from them. 

h) th« c^ttr«nc« «M held oo 2» ito^ im, 

[2) S«p<it4iit« individual inUrvi^ws wftr« condiicUd oi BKtC ond CIAE. OftXy one l«ctur«r was 
InUrviewMl <nt XtC. 
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During Febniary the 11 sucmnaries were sent to the respective colleges an^ 
wuversitiest and ^eaors and statif members involved were asked to comcnent and 
update any information conuined in them* In the following few months^ comments were 
reoeived from eight of the tead^er training institutions and these have been 
irK:orporated into this final report* The results of Phase I outlined in this report 
reprc^sent a compilation of the issues arising from the coUeg^e interview transcripts* 
together with these aiditional comments. 



Phase II; Interviews with Supervising Teachers and Administrators 

At the February 197S meeting of the Teacher Education Review Committee* it was 
decided to carry out Phase 11 of the survey in a similar manner to Phase L 
AcoMrdingty* an open-ended (|uestionnaire was constructed whi(^ paralleled the content 
of the Phase I questionnaire as much as po$si1>le^ CSee ^pendtx CX 

The questionnaire aimed to cover the following topics: the nature of 1977 or 197S 
secona and third year pre-servi^ sti^ents* practice and instruction in the teaching of 
reading at practising school; an evaluation of 1977 or 197S second and third year 
pre*$ervice students^ ability to teach reading 01^ the quality of liaison between 
college and pcactisin$ sdiool; and opinions concerning organisation of training at 
college and practising school 

fn each of the praalsing schools one group interview of approximately li hours' 
duration was conduaed with supervising teact^ A separate interview varying 
from 20-4^ minutes length was conduaed also with administrators in each practi^g 
school Interviews were taped and later transcribed^ analysed and summarised so as to 
identify the major issues. 

Eight repofts were written^ one for each teacher training institution* These reports 
reflected separately^ the issues arising from the sample of eadi college^ practising 
schools. The reports were forwarded to the respective colleges as they were 
completed. In accordance with the survey^s purpose (viz*, to stimulate discussion 
concerning teaching of reading courses) comments were invited from directors and 
staff members involved In college programs for the teaching of reading. 

The results of Phase II outlined In this report represents a compilation of the eight 
Phase II individual college reports and mainly concentrates on the issues more genial 
to the total sample* 



Phase III; Befiinpigg Teachers 

In the third and final phase of the survey^ a different approach was used ip that a 
structured questionnaire was mailed to a sample of beginning primary teachers* A 
smaller number of beginning teachers was also interviewed in college gro\4>s in a 
similar fashion to Phases I and II 

The mailed structured questionnaire (Appendix D) and the open-ended questionnaire 
used In the interviews (Appendix E) aimed to asi^rtain beginning teachers' opinions on 
the preparation and help that they had received at coltege; at praaising school; and in 
their first months of teaching* 

Both questionnaires were divided into two sections* Firsts questions were asked 
concerning beginning teachers^ overall impressions of their teacher training. This was 
followed by questions specifically related to their preparation in the teaching of 

h) Ov* t« tbft proctlce uochlng ^rrort^mrtts <ii HcAul*/ CMitgtf opinions W9t* oIm o»lwd of 
ihttir first AtudtMs* Also, rnu^i tMch«x» in th* Ckn^llng Oowtt Instlttit* of 

AdMnced Educotion »cm|>1« «up«rvl0Ml second yoor »tud«ni» onl/ (ood not third yoor^), 

(3) In thm of tho 28 3cbooU onl/^ tho first holf iS^tloo A) of tho ^MosUonnOtr* ma 
covor«d In ihT«o separate interviews, one eoch «1U) supervl^DO teochera ftoA the tfviee 
different' «^>ool levels. The roMolnder of tha inUtvietr Uostlng opprox. 4S Minutes) *faa 
conducted in o whole sroap situoilon. This ortongtAent modt becous* of th* schooU* 
Inobllit/ to releose oil supervising toochers 1o *oxln« of nine teochcrs) for the full 
1i hours. 



reading* It wd$ therefore possible to place beginning teachers* opinions on Veadtng* in 
the context of ^^eir overall teacher preporatioa 

The structured <|uestionnaire was analysed with the aid of the ''University of 
Queensland** PD!;>.10 cocnputer* using the SPSS' statistical package. The group 
interviews were tapcfd and later transcribed^ analysed and summarised so as to identify 
the major issues* 

Seven individual confidential college reports were written^ one for each primary 
teacher tracing institution included in Phase IIL These reports reflected separately 
the responses of graduates from eadi college. The results of Phase 111 outlined in this 
report^ however^ concentrate on those findings pertaining to the total sample. 



SAMPLE 

Phase It Interviewi with lecturers 

An attempt was made to engage all available lecturers in the teaching of reading and 
the language arts in QueenstamJ teacher training institutions* This resulted in a total 
of 47 lecturers pa^icipating in individual college group interviews during 
^Jovefl^ber'^December 1977* (Details in Appendix 



Phase U; Interviews with Supervising Teachers and Administrators 

A sample of «S practising schools was drawn with the help of the Research Branch of 
the Queensland Department of Education* The sample included three associated 
pre^syhool practising schools of Brisbane Kindergarten Teachers College and 25 
associated primary practising schools of the seven Queensland tertiary institutions 
trainii^ primary teachers (f). 

In each of the three pre-school practising schools^ the teacher-^ln-charge was 
Interviewed* in each of the 25 primary practising schools, an attempt was made to 
randomly select three supervising teachers from each of the three levels of the school 
<lower» middle and upper school^ This was not always possible due to the 
non-avallabUtty of supervising teachers, but each practising school had representatives 
from the three levels* School administrators Involved In the training of silent 
teachers were also invited to participate in separate Interviews at each practising 
school* 

In Phase II of the survey, a total of ZQ5 supervising teachers and 44 admtnlsirators 
participated in the Interviews* {Details in Appendix QX 



Phase llh Beginning Teachers 

In the first stage j>i Phase til, a structured questionnaire was malted (with an 
accompanying reply*pald ertvelope and cover letter) at the end of March 1979 to a 
random sample of 246 beginning primary teachers throughout Queensland, employed by 
the Queensland Department of Education and CathoUc Educatlori Offices* The sample 
was limited to those beginning teachers who had graduated at the end of 197S with a 
three-year pre^service Diploma of Primary Teaching (approximately on&^quarter of all 
Queensland Dip*T*(Primary) graduates). The inhial response to the questionnaire was 67 
percent (N =^177>* In the middle of April, a follow^ letter and another copy of the 
questionnaire '(with reply-paid envelope) was sent to those teachers who had not yet 
replied The final response was S7 percent (N = 215)* (Details in ApperKJlx HX 

In the second stage of Phase ill, 39 beginning teachers resident in Brisbane were 
randomly selected from the sample tc be Interviewed in college groups. This number 
was supplemented by a further 13 beginning teachers outside this original sample^ so 

(t) NBCAE, MCCAE^ KCCA£, TCAE, CIA£^ OOIAE, UcAZ* Th« comdiU^ decldMl iwt ta incLwde In the 
report ooy ossocioted proctlslng schools fr«A Xovivr T«och«ra C^ll«9e dkw to its clo9ur« 
ot th« «od <»f the t97e ocodcMlc yMr» Th» two inlv^rsiti^ (JOI, UQ), wer« olso not 
indwitd In Ptiotse II «f the surv«y os Umf train secoi^dbry i«ach«rs onL/» 
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that a sufficient number of provincial college graduates could be interviewed ali^ 
(Total N ^ ^2)l A maximum of 10 teachers took part in each college group interview* 
lOetails in Appendix 

Before proceeding to the results sectJoni a few points should be made concerning their 
possible interpretatloa 

First, the results outlined are intended to convey the perceptions of those who took 
part in the survey and do not necessarily reflect the 

views of the Board of Teacher 

Edticatioa 

Second^ the report concentrators on those findings that pertain to the total Phase i, n 
and ill samples, but this does not mean that every issue described necessarily applies 
to every teacher training institution or school that participated in the survey* (As 
was noted above» individual college reports of the three phases have already been sent 
to the respective teacher training institutions^ 

Third, it is to be hoped that readers will regard the information contained in this 
report in the manner that it was intended: to stimulate discussion concerning the 
teaching of reading and associated language skills* The Board recognises that there 
are no simplistic solutions to the problems raised in the survey^ for these issues are 
complex matters and have bedevilled those persons associated with the betterment of 
teacher educatk>n for many years* 

Be that as it may, it is hoped that the results of the three phases outlined below 
cofwey to the reader the perceptions (whether thought to be correct or incorrect) of 
lecturers^ principals, supervising teachers and beginning teachers concerning the 
preparation of teachers for the teaching of reading and associated li*nguage skillSt 



RESULTS! THE TEACHER EDUCATORS 

The following paragraphs outline the updated results of Phase It Interviews 
with Lecturers (Nov^er-Oecember 1977); and Phase II: Interviews with 
Supervising Teachers and Administrators (April-NOveiMber i97&)* 



PRIMARY TEACHER EDUCATION (i) 
U A1^^S AND OBJECTIVES 
LI Lecturers - Pl»ase 1; 

Lecturers jn each college were asked what they thought were their main objectives 
and to what extent they could meet them. 

All colleges thoi^ht that, in a pre-service program, the main objective of their 
reading courses was to enable a student to begin to cope in the C voom with the 
wid^ range of problems that existed there^ There was a consensus of opinion that this 
cc^d only be achieved to a certain degree, as a student needed experience really to 
come to grips with what actually were the problems. 

For this reason, all colleges strongly advocated in^ervice courses for all tc^ ^ers. 
Five out of the nine colleges thought that such courses should niaiiUy involve problems 
of a practical nature, together with their philosoitfucal and theoretical underpinnings. 
Such copses might include organisation of reading programs^ curricula and materials 
and the development of a *total picture!^ of the reading process which would lead to 
the use of an eclectic approach to the teaching of reading. 

lit Th* opiniOTO of L*ctur«r3 from BKTC 9te included In this seciicm os^ ihty tnin students 
for PT«-9cho^L U> prlflory r«or 3. 




The remaining four colleges thought that such cotrses should niainty involve the 
teaching of remedlat stdUs. These skills and the theories underlying thecn would be 
ffiore meaningful in the ti^t of a teacher^ classroom experience. 

It would ^?P^^ then that the major problem arising from this section is the inability 
of colleges to meet the object of giving pre-service students the skills to cope with a 
wiile range of problems in the classroom* By virtue of students* inexperience^ they are 
unable to cope with the concepts involved in remedial wcvk| and also have difficulty 
in developing ^ embracing* classroom reading programs. 

It should be noted that these problems are recognised by the colleges* Most JectiH«rs 
suted that they emphasised the need for students lo know when to ^call for hdp* in 
their first year out. 



1.2 Praaislng School Personnel * Phase 11: 

Supervising teachers were asked ^what teacher skills do you aim to develop in students 
through practice in the teaching of reading^ 

In their answers to this <]uestion» svpervising teachers spoke of aims of developing 
student teachers* skills in the following areas: preparing and presenting reading 
lessons; detecting reading deficiencies and recognising children^ differing ability 
levels; and organising a classroom reading program. 

The majority of teachers spoke of developing students' skills in preparing and 
presenting lessons. These aspects included a knowledge of word attacki comprehension 
an;£ study skills; the ability to ask <}uestions effectively; the ability to vary lessons 
and to be flexible; and the ability to communicate and e)(pfess oneself confidently* 

The second most frequent answer centred upon the detecting of reading deficiencies 
and recognising children*s differing abllil^ level*. These aspects included the ability to 
realise \ c^tain'chtld^ need extra attention; the ability to administer and inter* 
pret standard reading tests; the ability to g^t <fown to & chtld^ level; and the ability 
to be patient with stow learning chUdreiv 

Answers also covered a thifd area of objectives * the ability to ofganise a classroom 
reading program. Supervi^ teachers spoke of developing students* ability in seeing 
the overall plan of ^ reading scheme or program and not just the isolated reading 
lesson; and the ability to organise and run a class reading program effectively in 
groups. 

In putting these alms Into practice^ supervising teachers reported problems which they 
faced when giving teaching of reading praaice to student teachers* These problems 
mainly centred upon the students* apparent lack of knowledge of how to teach 
reading* These prcwtems will be elaborated in later sections* but first* however, a 
brief description will be made of the nature of a student^ training at college and 
praaislng school* viz^ the amount of time devoted to the teaching of reading and 
language courses) and the content of those courses. 



Z TIME DEVOTED TO THE TEACHING OF READING AND LANGUAGE 



ZI Amount of time at College * Phase 1: 

Most colleges reported an increase in the ntjml>er of hour5 devoted to the teaching of 
reading in recent years. An estimate of the average number of compulstNry hours 
devoted to it was S5 hours. There was a considerable range (16-176 hours), although 
the median was approximately SO hours. Perhaps these figures should be treated with 
caution, howeveri as there were differences of opinion as to what constituted 
teaching of reading hours. 

It is important to note in this seaion that most leaurers from all colleges stated that 
they wanted a further extension to the number compulsory hours devoted to the 
teaching of reading* Reeent correspondence between the Board and coleges incites that 
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*n many coitg tt . This tt pwtlcutoity itffttttd in wbmntiocrt of tttclw t^faotton pfoyitnt to 
Hi* Boanl*s C4Uf«t Amnm*nt C^mmltttt. (For fiifintr dttilt, s«t SMhm 3 of thit 



SupervUSng teachers were first of all asked the number of reading lessons they set 
wh week of teaching pr«ctice» wMch required prior written {>ref»aration .of *fuU 
rtotes^ Of Wesson steps' (i). The maior factor governing the number of written 
prepared Jessons set was the level of :he school at which the student was placed* In 
^enieralt the number of Jessom differed amrding to wttether the student carried out 
his or her practice in the lower» middle or vpper schools. While there was variation 
witto school levels in the number of written pr^^ared lessons set» in general, the 
number decreased as the scho61 level increased* Her eVampte^ the median of the 
number of written prepared lessons set in the lower^ middle and tjppec schools was 
three^ two and one respectively* Similarly* the mode was f ive* two arrtl nil respectively 

In the practising schools of two colleges, a second factor affected the nuniber of 
written prepared reading lessons set a student teacher* Supervising teachers reported 
that students select one area of the primary curriculum and develop it tn detail while 
at practising schooL If a student chose Mathematics, Social Studies or Drama, reading 
lessons would not predominate durtt% that period. On the other hand, a student who 
deveioped a Languag^e Arts unit in detail would more likely, though not necessarily* 
teach a greater proportion of reading lessons* 



X THE CONTENT OF TEACHING OF READING COURSES 
3.1 Content at College * Phase It 

All colleges reported that they were doing their best to teadi students to be able to 
cope with read^g at all levels of the ^imary school The major emphasis in 
content was on the developmental aspect of reading* ie« reading was to be taught 
right tltfoOgh the school system at every age. 

Towards this end» the content ^f the courses included such things as familiarity with a 
wide range of commeicially^vaiiable reading schemes; decoding skills; comprehension 
skills; classroom and time organisation skills; study and library skills; and book 
readability* Six of the colleges specifically mentioned also the inseparability of 
language aspects from reading in the content of their courses. 

Lecturers reported that the methods used to teach reading courses depended upon the 
numb<^ of sl^ents participating. Generally* a lecture format followed up by tutorials 
or workshop groups was used in their compulsory coi^ses* In two colleges however, 
lecturers stated that they were able to use mainly tutorials* seminars and workshops* 

The colU^^es were divided on the question whetfter their teaching tediniques should 
set the example for those techniques recommended to teachers in their classroom* 
Opinions varied from *We think it^ desirable that we ^actise what we preadi^ to 
Tertiary teaching is quite different from primary teaching. Adults should not bave to 
be taught like ^imary children*. Some lecturers took the middle line and held an 
opinion similar to; 'The lecture is the best way to irnpart knowledge and the small 
group workshop or seminar, to teach techniques^* 

(1) W*£ Mpmi«ln9 t«otfMts w«r« o«fc*d >'>och t<p of tMchlng practice' (10 tfoys 
olt09«tl»r) aiMCA th«tr e#eond /•or studitnts moMy vtslt«d proctlsing «}kOols on* doy 
p&t mak foe 10 li wio during o Uxm* 

(2) f«c GOlcwt4»ti«t purpOMs, th« on«v*rs of DDIAE supttvlsttig t*oeh«rs v*r« tflvldMl b/ tvo 
to 9iv« <si oppcoicJ«oilon of th« lossons Mt ooch vaak (l.o» 10 ^ 2 x 5 4of%}^ 

(3l XK>o «hort«r only coUtd foe tho irolntng of toodiM ror roora ^7 ood KVC* pr«-4chool 



22 Amount of time at Practising School * Phase Ut 



to r*ar 3* 
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Lecturers also reported that different co(n|;>onents of the teaching of reading were 
cfnphasised according to the availability of time and material resources at each 
college; 

There was considerable variation in the adequacy of material resources (literature 
joumalSt curriculum materials, etc) in the colleges for teaching of reading courses* 
Statements varied from Very inadequate* to *fairly well equipped*. 

Two of the colleges reported that their material resources w^e inadequate. The other 
seven stated that resources were adequate although six of them sp^e also of certain 
insufficiencies One college in this group wanted an improvement in the afea of tests 
and inventories; three colleges needed more curriculum materials^ especially reading 
schemes; and the remaining two colleges needed a resources room to allow students 
access to materials. 

Lecturers were also asked whether the Language Arts Curriculum Guide was easily 
available to student teachers* All colleges regarded the Guide as an Important 
resource for students in the teaching of reading and it was usually on the prescribed 
reading list. It was extensively analysed and evaluated* 

Seven out of the nine colleges thought that the Guide was a fairly good document, if 
only teachers would take the time to read It. All added^ however, that this task was 
not made very easy because the document was poorly organised, cumbersome, badly 
bound, badly indexed, etc* 

Critkiisms of the content included! an unfortunate division between Years 1-3 and 
4-7; the separatu>i? of literature from reading; the ignoring of reading, especially 
study skills; and the Guide reinforcing the notion of teacher as technician rather than 
as professionaL 

Finally, questions were asked concerning lecturers' qualifications to teach the content 
of teaching of reading and language courses* 

Of the 3S lecturers interviewed at the nine primary teacher training InstitutionSt the 
vast majority (3» stated that they had experienced teaching in primary schools* 
Twenty-three of them answered that they had taught primary school at all levels* 
Eight of the 3S lecturers reported that they had also practical experience in a 
remedial/resource or special educational field* 

When lecturers were asked their qualifications in the reacting/language field, answers 
varied considerably. With the exceptkm of eight lecturerSt all reponed that they had 
undertaken various tertiary courses on the subject. Ten of them were continuing their 
studies (or had completed thenO in the language/reading area at the Masters level and 
a further three lecturers, at the Ph*0. leveL Many expressed a desire to do further 
specialist courses in reading in Australia* However, it was thought by some that there 
were not adequate facilities here and the difficulties of getting study leave excluded 
them from overseas study. 



3.2 Content at Practising School * Phase 11; 

Supervising teachers were first of all asked the types of reading lessons set a student 
teacher, which required prior written preparation of 'full notes' or Uesson steps*. The 
answer to this question was such that, while there was a degree of variation within 
school levels (especially in the middle schools), in general, the emphasis in the lower 
school was on word anack skills phonics, sight vocabulary, word games, etcj and in 
the upper school, lessons based on the teaching of comprehension (recall of facts, 
inferences) and study skills (picking out main ideas, note taking, etcX 

A second question was asked concerning the types of lessons set: *Do you ever set 
readir^ lessons that do not require prior written preparation?'. Most supervising 
teachers answered yes to"tKis question* The main types of activities set included 
supervising a group for oral reading; administering an SJIJV. kit or Pilot Library; 
reading to children; and helping or supervising children's written work in reading* 



In order to ^ain more detail on the nature of the lessons set (whether written 
prepared or not) supervisir^g teachers were asked whether or not they ever assigned a 
student teacher to a child or a small group of children to praaise teaching of reading 
skills. In their answers* most teachers stated that they set groqp exercises but did not 
require any prior written preparation* (The types of activities were similar to those 
described above^ Only a minority of supervising teachers also set ^roup reading 
lessons that required written preparation* Approximately a quarter of the upper school 
supervisorst a third of the middle school supervisors and half of the tower school 
supervises* set such written prepared group reading lessons. This type of lesson 
involved the teaching of specific skills rather than just the supervising of various 
aaivities. 

Next on the types of reading lessons set* a question was asked concerning the context 
of a reading lesson* Supervising teachers were asked whether or not they set student 
teachers reading lessons in other subject areas such as Sciencet Mathematics or Social 
Studies. In ^eneralt supervising teachers answered that a directed reading lesson would 
probably not be set in these subject areas although problems in content would 
pirobably be discussed incidentally* Howevert a comprehension lesson could include 
material from Science or Social Studies areas* Study and research type skiUs (iijcx 
findingt note taking* etcj were also utilised in Science or Social Studies projects and 
students could be asked to give help to children in this area during their Science or 
Social Studies lessons. 

Sttpervising teachers were also asked how they mainly assisted student teachers in the 
teaching of reading while they were at practising school* Teachers answered that they 
mainly assisted student teachers by first of all giving an observation lesson to 
familiarise the student with the practicalities involved in the implementation of a 
reading lesson* Students were also made familiar with the organisation of the reading 
program and the scheme or material with which the class was operating* The lesson to 
be taught was then specified and the main steps discussed* in assisting the student* 
supervising teachers mainly set lessons by utilising their own C*CJP* or the teacher's 
handbook of a reading scheme* in general the I^guage Arts Curriculum Guide was not 
used directly in the setting of reading lessons. (Teachers reported that the L*A.CG. 
contained some good ideas but the Guide was very badly organised and difficult to 
*wade through*}. Finallyt supervising teachers assisted by assessing the students* lessons 
either by writing comments on their lesson preparation book or discussing with them 
various aspects of the lesson* 

Finallyt supervising teachers were asked whether student teachers had used diagnostic 
reading tests or evaluated a pupil's reading ability* Most supervising teachers reported 
that as far as setting the exercise themselves was concerned* this was usually left to 
chance and only happened when they had to test or retest children in their class* On 
the apparent occasional times when most colleges had set such an exercise* the 
commenu from the supervising teachers were such that it did not appear to be an 
integral or regular part of a student teacher's practice* Generally* supervising 
teachers did not know much about the exercise* In most cases they did not oversee it 
to any great degree. The general impression was that the use of diagnostic tests or 
evaluatk>n techniques did not appear to be an essential part of a student teacher*s 
practice teaching. 



t^. ORGANISATION OF TRAINING AT COLLEGE 
tui Lecturers* Opinions! 

Lecturers were first of aO Qsked whether the teaching of reading was a multi- 
disciplinary activity within the college or not The transcripts revealed that in six of 
the nine primary teacher training institutions* the responsibility for the teaching of 
reading was mainly in the hands of a few lecturers within one department. 
Co-ordination of the content of the courses was made easy either because of the few 
lecturers involved or because of the small size of the institution* 

In the three remaiiing larger colleges* the responsibility for the teaching of readlhg 
was a multidiscipilnary one* In two of these institutions, co-ordlnQtJon was achieveo 
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through ineetif^gs of a readif>g committee* In the other institution^ a co-ordinator was 
ai^inted right across the coliege in 



The biggest organisational pr^em that emerged from the transcripts was where the 
teaching of reading should be placed within the college curriculum* This problem may 
be outllne<f as follows: 

If the teaching of reading is treated as an isolated unit, then it may lose its relevance 
especially in iu relation to the content area& On the other hand« there is a distinct 
pouibUtty that the teaching of reading might *get lost*^ when it forms only part of a 
curriculum studies course* Although the integration of reading and its related Janguage 
aspects within a broader context may be desirable^ it is debatable whether this would 
be sufficiently highlighted in the often confused minds of inexperienced students. 

As to the aerial college policies on this matter, the transcripts show that four of 
tiiem integrated the units of reading within other courses, while the remaining five 
mainly treated reading and/or its related language aspects, as a unit within it5e£ 

in conclusion, there was a difference of opinion between the colleges as to the way 
the teachii^ of reading should be organised* The balance probably would have tipped 
in favour of treating the teaching of reading and its related language aspects as a 
separate unit* 

Be that as it may, the impression received from the transcripts was that this question 
had not yet been resolved* 

Apart from these organisational factors, however, perhaps it is important to mention 
at this point that there were lecturers from several colleges who considered that the 
success of teaching of reading and language counes was also very much dependent on 
the individual student These factors included a student^s expectations of himself; a 
sensitivity and an understanding of the way children operate in language; an 
awareness of his own personal response to literature; and a commitment to the 
teaching of reading* One coltege believed that in many cases students had not taken 
many of the opportunities offered to them, while a lecturer from another coliege 
thought it debatable whether students had the maturity to cope with self-directed 
activities* 

Generally, the college thought that the non*commitment of some student teachers 
would probably sort itself out as competition became fiercer for college pla^s. 
However, there still remained the problem of relevancy of training for students who 
had not yet had the chance to experience the problems of handling a class* 



4^ Opinions of Practising School Personnel: 

Supervising teachers and administrators were asked; *From your observation of 
student teachers, what contribution do you think the college at present makes in the 
training of student teachers to teach reading?*. The responses from both superviskig 
teachers and administrators were not generally of a positive nature. Opinions varied 
from Very little or nil* to *Tte college probably gives them a lot of theoretical 
knowledge but they haven't got the practical knowlec^e to back it up** 

Generally, both supervising teachers and administrators felt that students were not 
gaining the practical knowledge of how to actually teach reading in the classroom 
situation* . 

As far as a students knowledge of reading schemes is concerned, supervising teachers 
felt that student teachers knew a little about the more popular schemes or kits such 
as Endeavour or S*R*A* but generally, only a scant knowledge of reading schemes was 
displayed* Most supervising teachers stated that they had to make the student familiar 
with the scheme with which the class was operating^ before they commenced their 
teaching practice* 

It was also felt that student teachers displayed an apparent lack of knowledge of the 






cocnponems of reading and of the methods by which to teach thenu Teachers reported 
tha^ usually, they had to set out the steps of the lesson for the stuient Very rarely 
did a student take the initiative in the preparation and presentation of a reading 
lesson. 

While the opinions outlined above were held generally, some supervising teachers drew 
attention to several possible explanations. First, there was a problem for students in 
that they might get to know the methods used in a particular classroom but because 
every teacher approached things differently, student teachers would have to change to 
suit the new supervising teacher each practice* Second, it was possible that student 
teachers might be indirectly encouraged to mimic the style and the methods of their 
supervising teachers, especially when most lessons were preceded by observation 
lessons. As a student was abo graded by the supervisor, he or she wouM be more 
likely to mimic what had been observed in the classroom, and in doing so, please the 
supervising teacher. Finally, some supervising teachers believed that no matter what 
was taught at college, students woUld always have difficulty in putting theory into 
practice by virtue of their inexperience^ 

Be that as it may, it must be noted that most supervising teachers were of the opinion 
that student tead^ers were not as aware of the different- methods of teaching reading 
as perhaps they could be. Most respondents blamed the respective college for this 
situation as they felt that the courses conducted there were isolated both physically 
and/or in content from the practical classroom environment. 

When asked how they would like to see teaching of reading courses organised, 
supervising teachers and administrators generally responded with answers to the effect 
that curriculum content and methodoJosy most important. It was felt that all 
student teachers should have a thorough knowledga of the reading curriculum and the 
methodology required to implement it. Most answers centred upon a knowledge of the 
necessary components and materials of the teaching of reading (phonics, 
comprehension, reading schemes, etc) and the steps needed to teach them. It was felt 
that if colleges concentrated on these practical aspects, students would have 
something on which to cling when first fac^ with a classroom of children* 



X ORGANISATION OF TRAINING AT PRACTISING SCHOOL 
5.1 Lecturers' Opintonst 

In answer to the question 'What would you like to see added to present courses?', six 
out of the nine colleges answered that they wanted an increase in the practical 
experience for students of the teaching of readingp There is, apparently, a perennial 
problem in matching theory with practice. 

The impression gained from the transcripts is that the co*ordination between reading 
lecturers at college and normal teaching practice is minimal Several colleges, 
however, spoke of attempts to improve the match. For example, in one college, 
students studied general lesson and curriculum plan development before going to 
practising schooL Similarly, !n another college, lecturers taught the curriculum of the 
specific school level in which the student would consequently practise. 

Nevertheless, the transcripts reveal that only one out of the nine colleges believed 
that it was able to actually sgecifj ^ the types of reading lessons taught by the student 
There appeared to be a prbbiem of control in which the practising school had 
over-riding responsibility for the students training at practising school but it was the 
college who had to pay the practising teacher for training the swdent In this 
situation, the Employer' did not apparently have real control over its ^employees'. 

In attempts to improve the organisation of practical training, however, and thereby 
the theory-practice match, several colleges reported alternative approadies that were 
additional to the normal practising school period: 

0) Lecturers in one college wanted to move towards a school-based method 
in which college lecturers would take their courses in the schools. 
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Students and staff would be involved in the actual planning and i>£rtial 
impletnentatiofi of a school reading scheme* 

<U) in a second coUege^ l^7t %tcoi)A year students had a timetable proviskm 
built into their reading courses to allow for guided school observational 
visits in addition to the normal practice teaching period Third year 
students then visited a school over a 10 week period to practise 
diagnostic and teaching strategies with pupils who were having 
reading/learning problems* 

Oil) in another college^ students in a Developmental Reading course spent 
weekly tutorials in a HnodeP school where they had the opportunity to 
practise what they had been hearing in theory* 

Ov) Finally^ at a fourth college^ students in an elective course had the 
opportunity to work with children at the college remediation centre* 
Greater practice would also be facilitated at a fifth college when their 
Child Study Centre came into operation* 

Lecturers were also asked *Do you find that students have enough practice and variety 
in the teaching of reading at their school3?V 

Only one out of the nine colleges believed that this was possible* A second cotte*ge 
believed that It was difficult to answer the question as colleges did not have mud) 
control over the practice school environment* Most lecturers from the seven remaining 
colleges, however, answered that within the present organisational framework, they 
did not believe that students received enough practice and variety in the teaching of 
reading. 

Several reasons were expres$e<.^ for this answer* First, there was a limitation on the 
number of different practising schools a student visited. Second, there was concern 
that the range of abUtties of the supervising teachers might be wider than the lec* 
turers would like them to be* For example, when asked whether s^>ervising teachers 
presented satisfactory models for the teaching of reading* five of the colleges 
answered in the negative* Of the four remaining colleges, however, three expressed 
the view that it was difficult to make a judgment in this area as unfortunately, 
lecturers were not always aware of what was actually happening in the classr^onu 



5^ Of^ions of Practising School Personnel: 

Supervising teachers and administrators also saw problems with the organisation of 
training at practising schooL In many ways, it was not as valuable as it could be* 

No consensus was arrived at concerning how supervising teachers would like to see 
the practising school experiente organised Most answers, however, suggested the need 
for more teaching practice in schools* Respondents* answers appeared to attempt to 
strike a balance between the need to satisfy two requirements^ the need to give 
student teachers practice at intervals throughout the sdiool year, in order to follow 
the reading development of children (especially jn the lower grades^ and the need to 
give students daily practice in the teaching of reading, in order to give an idea of the 
continuous nature of a reading program* 
* 

Accordingly, most suggestions centred upon when student teachers shoukl carry out 
their teaching practice* No pattern emerged but the suggesti<»is included the 
following^ a teaching practice of one week at regular intervals throughout the year; 
two weeks per term; one day per week which would culminate in a blodc practice; and 
observational experiences additional to the normal practice period. 

If it was felt that the practisihg school experience was not at present jas valuable as 
it could be for student teachers, what attempts were made to close the gaps in 
knowledge that woukl exist for beginning teachers? Administrators were asked 'How 
do you induct beginning teachers irjto the teaching of reading?^ 



Gena*aUy^ the answers by administrators was that irxiuction was carried out informally 
rather than specific courses being organised^ New teachers wece usuaUy introduced to 
the reading scheme being used in the school and experienced teachers were placed 
alongside to guide them. Demonstration lessons could also be given by the 
administratioa 

Administrators were al$o asked whether they had organised in-service programs in the 
schools on the teachlr^ of reading* Most answered that opportunities for discussion on 
thfr teaching of read^ occurred incidentally in grade meetings that w e held 
regularly. Approximately one*third of the schools had organised some form of specific 
school in-service program on reading or the language arts^ Or>e-fiftti of the schools 
reported that they had developed a school policy bootdet on the teaching of reading. 
The general impression from the interviews was that all the possibilities of induction 
and school-based in-service reading courses had not been^ as yet^ fully investigated by 
many administrators* 



6. LIAISON BETWEEN COLLEGE AND PRACTISING SCHOOL 
6*1 Written Communication: Opinions of Lecturers; 

As the college*^ associated practising schools fulfil a complementary role in the 
training of student teachers to teach reading^ questions were asked about the liaison 
between the two bodies. 

Lecturers reported that the cotieges had used various methods of improving liaison and 
coordination between themselves and practising school For example^ alt coieges had 
publisted a practice teaching guide for principals and supervising teachers. Generally^ 
however^ very little information was included concerning the teaching of reading 
specificatly^ for the guide was meant only as a general orientation to studems* 
practice teaching* it was regularly revised by an advisory committee which usually 
consisted of members from both coUege and practising school 



6*2 Written Communicationt Opinions of Practising School Personnel: 

Supervising teachers w^e asked "Does the college supply any details concerning a 
student's stage of training in the teaching of reading?'. With the exception of one 
coll^e^ supervising teachers reported that they had not received any information 
specifically on the teaching of reading from their respective college* 

The main written communication received from the cotieges was a practice teaching 
guide which was more a general orientation for those involved in the practice 
teaching program^ rather than a detailed accoiwt of the different cirriculum ar«as* 
Administrators also stated that they received a list from the cotieges which included 
the names of students and the grades previously taught in practice periods. Four of 
the colleges had also sent to the Principal of the practising school^ a copy of the 
college handbook from which the details of cotlege subjects could be ascertained^ Only 
one college supplied a handbook to each supervising teacher, it is interesting to note 
that when supervising teachers were asked what kind of written inlormation they 
would like from their respective coUegest the most frequent request was for more 
detail concerning the content of cotlege programs for the teaching of reading. 
Supervising teachers felt that such information could improve the co-ordination of 
training in the teaching of reading between college and practising school 



6J Personal Contact; Opinions of Lecturers: 

Lecturers stated that occasional discussions were held with practising school personnel 
at the college^ though not specifically on the teaching of reading. Most discussion^ 
however^ occurred when lecturers visited the school to assess students during their 
practice teaching. Lecturers reported that the system was such that it was really left 
to chance whether a student was seen teaching a reading lesson by his/her lecturer 




during the practice. The massive amount of logistics and time required also militated 
against the assessment of all students' actual abilities to teach reading to children 
while at practising school M). Workshops and case studies had been used instead* 



^ Personal Contact: Opinions of Practising School Personnelt 

Supervlsihg teachers and administrators were asked 'Is there any discussion between 
lecturers and school staff concerning student teachers* practice in the teaching of 
reading?** Generally, the answer was *No, not specifically on the teaching of reading** 
The main liaison occurred when the college lecturer came out to assess i^ student 
teacher and discussion usually took place at the end of ^ student*s lesson. Supervising 
teachers suted that the lecturers were generally more concerned with such areas as 
discipline or overall teaching ability rather than any specific curriculum area* It was 
mostly left to chance whether the student's lesson was a reading lesson and it was 
felt by many teachers that when choosing a lesson to be taken for a lecturer* a 
student teacher would probably prepare a more creative type lesson such as Dramaj 
Science or Creative Writing* rather than a reading lesson* Supervising teachers also 
reported that the visiting lecturer^ expertise might not be in the reading field* 
Generally, the type of lesson which the student took and the lecturer's field of 
interest did not appear to be well co-ordinated* 

If very Unle personal liaison was reported on the role of supervising teachers in the 
normal school situation, were there any in-service courses offered on the role of 
supervising teachers in the teaching of reading at the college? To this question, the 
unanimous answer was na in the past, however, college staffs had held occasional 
meetings with adminisUators and/or supervising teachers concerning the role of the 
practising school. The topics discussed wer« mainly of a general nature and the 
teaching of reading had not been raised specifically* 

From this section on liaison, it may be concluded that administrators and supervisors 
felt that the liaison between college and practising school concerning the teaching of 
reading had been minimat There appeared also to be a lack of cooimunicatbn, 
generally, between the two trajnfng bodies. 



While most of the survey concentrated on primary teacher training, the 
opinion of lecturers training secondary teachers vere sought in Phase I and 
also the opinions of supervising teachers training pre*school teachers were 
ascertained in Phase II* 

Secondary Teacher Educatkan: Phase 1 

The biggest issue raised in the transcripts concerning secondary t^^cher training was 
whether or not reading courses were actually required to be undertaken by students. 

In three out of the four secondary training bodies* lecturers reported that read^g 
components were only compulsory for those students who would be English teachers* 
Only in one college had a compulsory 2$ hour *Reading in the Content Areas' course 
been introduced for all three-yv^^ar Prc-servi<^ secondary student teachers* Recent con* 
espondence between IRe Board and these teacher training organisations Indicates that the 
situation has changed since the 1977 Interviews, In t979, aff four secondary teacher training 
InsUfutlons offered a Itteracyi language and reading unit which was compulsory for most 
secondary student teachers irrespective of their teaching area* For further detaUs^ see 
Secllon lit. 



(1) As staM di>ovf^t four coil^ged ore att«<VUnd to overcooe thto probLcM. 



PRE.SCHOOL AND SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION 




Pre^achool Teacher Educauom Phase U 



The three pfe*school sup^j^^8 teachers who we«f interviewed spoke of many 
problems similar to those faced in primary schools* The pre^hool si^rvisors^ 
however, set student teachers more 'lessons' in this area than their primary coUea^ies* 
They reported that a language or pre-reading activity was set every day and at least 
some form of notes was re<^ired* The types of activities included auditory and visual 
discrimination games, story direaions. and language development exercises. Most 
activities revolved around a theme and alt subject areas were interrelated and treated 
as a total language experience. 



DISCUSSlONt THE TEACHER EDUCATORS 

U INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE IN THE TEACHING OF READING AND 
LANGUAGE SKltlS 

In Phase 1, lecturers strongly advocated an extension of the compulsory pre-servlce 
hours and aiso an increase in in^rvice courses devoted to the teaching of reading 
and associated langMage skills* Although it coukJ be argued that an increase in ttie 
number of hours devoted to reading and language courses does not necessarily mean 
better teacher education in this area^ it is certainly one measuring instrument that 
may be used to indicate the priority given to reading and language by teacher 
training institutions* A reading of Section m of this publication reveals the 
increasing amount of attention that has been given to this area ar*d^ therefore^ no 
further elatboration wiJl be made here* 

Further commentt however^ should be made about the pre^servtce instruction and 
practice in the teaching of reading at primary practising schools* 

As may be observed from the results section^ the importance placed on the sening of 
reading lessons by si^rvising teachers appears to decrease as the school level 
increases* Furthermore^ the types of lessons set in the upper school (mainly 
coR^rehensioti and study type skills) suggest that a student*s practice in the teaching 
of reading is mainly directed towards the needs of the majority of the class* By 
concentrating on these types of lessons^ a student might come to regard the Uower* 
word recognition skiJls as unnecessary for at least some readers in the upper school* 
Thus a student may be influenced to choose the reading skills r;^ be taught according 
to a chUd's year of schooling^ rather than his or her individual stage of development* 

Such an inference is reinforced by the result that there appears to be very linle 
supervised student practice of diagnostic tests and evaljation techniques while at 
practising school* The finding that only approximately a quarter of the upper school 
supervising teachers ever set a written prepared lesson that is directed towards a 
group of children^ also adds weight to the argument* It could be concluded that if very 
little emphasis is placed on written prepared grou^ lessons^ it is to be expected that^ 
generally^ very little importance would be placed on the teaching of reading to the 
minority grotj^ of under-achievers tn the upper school* 

The results in the lower school arc also cause for comment* The emphasis on setting 
lessons that mainly involve the teaching of word recognitton skiJIs may influence 
students to think that the teaching of comprehension is less important in the lower 
grades* 

In conclusion^ the number and types of lessons that supervising teachers set student 
teachers^ suggest that as far as a snident's teaching practice is concerned^ reading 
generally does not appear to be regarded as a developmental process* Such a 
suggestion is important^ especially in the light of the emphasis placed on this aspect 
by lecturers interviewed in Phase I of this survey* They reported that the major 
emphasis in content (of college teaching of reading courses) was on the developmental 
aspect of reading^ i*e* reading was to be taught right through the system* In this 
respect^ then^ It may be concluded that an apparent gap exists beturcen the aims of 
college lecturers and the actual teaching of reading practice a student generally 
receives at practising school* 
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Z OUCANISATION OF TRAINING AT COLLEGE AND PRACTISING SCHOOL 
Zl <^ganisation ^ courses at cclteges 

One of the biggest problems that may be noted frooi the results seaion is the 
question of how a teaching of reading course should be organised within a pre-service 
training program. 

First on this toplc^ there was a difference of opinion expressed by leaurers 
concerning whether reading courses should form only part of a language arts 
curriculum studies course or be treated as a separate unit This organisational question 
is compounded when we look at whether or not al^ the contributing disciplines should 
be integrated in reading courses^ and not }ust other langVage arts. 

It is interesting to note that this theme is present also in the 1975 Bullock Comminee 
report Members of this committee believed that the fragmentation of the various 
aspects or disciplines such as child development^ classroom organisation and practice 
teaching had actually prevented theory from being linked with practice within a 
coherent intellectual framework* 

This perhaps brings us to the second problem expressed by leaurers concerning the 
organisation of teaching of reading instruction * the matching of theory with 
practice. In the results section, it was reported that^ while alternative methods were 
being used in some colleges to remedy the situation^ generally lecturers believed that 
the integration of college teaching of reading instruction with the normal practising 
period was minimaL 

In some respects^ these opinions are similar to those expressed by supervising teachers 
and school administrators* They felt that student teachers brought to the school 
situation very little practical knowledge of how to actually teach reading ^n the 
classroom situation. Given the opinions escpressed above^ perhaps it is not surprising to 
find that when supervising teachers and administrators were asked how they would 
like 10 see teaching of reading courses organised^ they answered that curriculum 
content and methodology were most ImponanL 



Z2 Organisation of training at praaising school: 

As reponed in the results seaion^ school personnel did not believe that the prcrent 
practising school experience was as valuable as it could be. As also noted^ their 
suggestions for improvement cf the practice period focussed on the difficulties of 
giving a student practice in the teaching of an on goinp skitL As with other skill 
subjects^ an 'isolated* reading lesson does not appear to be sufficient to enable 
students to gain enough insight into the reading process so as to facilitate an 
integration of theory and practice. 

m 

On this topic^ lecturers were similarly concerned. The alternative approaches to 
teaching practice offered by some colleges, which aim to close the rheory-praaice 
gap^ only serve to highlight the problems associated with the normal practice periodL 
Some leaurers' concern about the lack of control and knowledge of what is aaually 
happening in the normal practice period is also worthy of note here. 

Finally^ it is Important to meption the responses of school administrators concerning 
induction, the training period that lies between the initial pre-service qualification 
and the possible completion of in-service qualifications. Although the results show that 
induaion of beginning teachers has been considered at least to some degree by the 
schools^ this second stage of teaciier education warrants further investigation^ as do 
school* based in*scrvice courses* (Induction is treated further in the Phase llf results 
and in a separate research project being conducted by the BoardJ 

iU A Lflnauoga for Life . Report of the CoabILUo of Inqvir/ oppolnUd by the $«cr«Uiry of 
5U)U for E3ucGllon ond Science tha Choinaonshlp of Sir Alan Sullocki FSA. HMSO^ 
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X UAISON BETWBBN COLLBGB AND PRACTISINC SCHOOL 

In Phase I, lecturers reported that white they had used various methods of improving 
liaison l>etween themselves and practising school, the system was such that it was left 
to chance* for example, whether or not a student was seen teaching a reading lesson 
by hi$/her lecturer ^hiring the normal practice period 

As stated in Phase ll» school administutors and st^pervisors also felt that* generally, 
the liaison between college and practising school concerning the teaching of reading 
had l>een miniiiaL the impression received from the Phase H transcripts was that 
there appeal^ also to he a lack of communicatioft, ger>erallyi between the two 
training bodies. 

In some respects, such an apparent lack of liaison could he said to be related to many 
of the other opinions held by school personnel concerning the college preparation of 
teachers to tead) reading To explain further, during the interviewsp both supervising 
teachers and administrators generally showed in their answers^ a negative attitude 
towards their respective college* Vhether or not such ne|;ative opinions are justified is 
perhaps less important here than the fact that they do exist In some respects, their 
actual existence could well be taken as merely an iilustration of the liaison and 
communication problem between college and school* Perh^s one of the most important 
implications that arises from Phases I and 11 is that there is a need for greater 
dialogue between college and practising school cc^tceming their respective roles in the 
training of teadiers to tead) reading* It wUI be interesting to observe the progress of 
the alternative approaches to teaching practice with which some colleges are 
experimenting* 



RESULTS AND EHSCUSSlONi BEaNNlNC PRIMARY TEACHERS 



The following paragraphs outline the results of Phase llli Questionnaire and 
Interviews with Beginning Teachers (Karch*April 1979), Tor ease of comparison^ 
the results reported in table form are percentages calculated on the total 
number of questionnaires returned (M = 213). A *Mo Answer' colunm records the 
nunber (in brackets) and the percentage of tne tot^^l sample vlio did not answer 
a particular question* 



1, PREPARATION AT COLLEGE 



1,1 Questionnaire 

In the questionnaire^ beginning teachers were first of ail asked their opinions 
concerning the amount of coursework ^t was required at college in four main areasi 
foundation courses; curriculum content and methodology of primary schoo! subjects; 
^rsonal development* or *iiberai studies^; and elective courses* 

From Table U it may be observed that while the majority felt that the amount ot 
^personal development* and elective courses were *about rlght*^ almost half (493 
percent) felt that *too much* time was spent on foundation courses* More imporuntlyi 
perhaps^ 923 percent of respondents felt that there was too linie coursework in 
curriculum content and methodology of primary school subjects. 




1? 




Art* 


Too About Too Ko Ko 
Much FUght Lmie Opinion Answer 


Foundttton Ed* Coorm Ed* Fiy*» 
Ditoifcs of EdLt PhiL of Ed^ Soe* of 
EdL| Chttd Dtvdopmtm ttc«) 

Oinlctitum Conttnt, MAthod^logy 
of PMmiy School SubJtcU 

PttMfial Dev* or Ubtntl Studies 
Courttt Att* Modem Ut, 
MtfNy Blol»> Europeen Htotoiy) 

Bectlvo Cdurm 


0.5 16«7 32.3 0.5 CO 

19*1 ^4 9.3 3.3 out 
5.6 ^5 2^5 03 0.9(2) 



Table 2 shows a breakdown oi beginning teachers^ opinions on their preparation in 
these various curriculum courses* While most curriculum areas Had their share of 
negative responsey, Veading* was one of only, three areas (the others being spelling and 
grammar) where over haU of the respondents fejt that they had received ^oor* or Very 
poor* preparation. 

As can be seen a!50 from Table 2, reading overwhelknifig^ received first preference 
choice (4&*4 percent) when beginning teachers were asked to write down the three 
subjects about which they most needed to know more. 



Table y Opinions concerning cotege preparation In cumeulum areas and preferences 
where knowledge Is moft needed (N>215) 





Opinion 


Preference 


Area 


V^iy 
Good 


Good 


Av. 


Poor 


Vfeiy 
Poor 


Not 

Stuped 


No 

Answer 


Ifl 


2nd 


3rd 


Music 


19.1 


27.0 


30.2 


15.0 


7.4 


0.0 


0.5(1) 


6.5 


5.1 


11.2 


Maths 


6.8 


26.5 


29.3 


25.6 


9.3 


^ 0.0 


0.5(1) 


ia.i 


16.1 


7.9 


wmten Express.(«) 


1.4 


10.7 


34.4 


34.0 


11.6 


6.0 


1.9(4) 


2.6 


11.2 


10.2 


Reading (*} 


4.2 


15.6 


23.3 


35.0 


19.1 


1.4 


0.5(1) 


43.4 


13.0 


7.9 


Art 


11.6 


34.9 


37.7 


0.6 


5.1 


0.0 


1.9(4) 


0.9 


5.6 


0.9 


SptWng (*) 


0.9 


4.7 


21.9 


34.9 


22.0 


14*0 


0.9(2) 


1.9 


11.2 


8.8 


Oral Comm. (*) 




23.7 


39.5 


21.4 


7.4 


1.4 


0.9(2) 


1.9 


5.1 


6.5 


Phys.£d* 


20.9 


42.3 


27.4 


7.0 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


2.8 


4.7 


Social Studies 


9.6 


31.6 


37.7 


12.6 


7.4 


0.0 


0.9(2) 


6.5 


5.6 


13.0 


Science 


11.2 


32«1 


40.0 


11.2 


5.1 


0.0 


0.5(1) 


1.9 


4.7 


7.4 


Grammar (*) 


1*4 


5.1 


17.7 


31.6 


22.3 


21.4 


0.5(1) 


7.4 


13.0 


12«6 


AN of language 
Arts 
















2.3 


2.8 


0.5 


No Answer 






»»»»»»» 










0.5(1) 2.3(5) 6.4(ia) 



(*1 It i» r«coo^ll£ecf thai these ^Je^t ortos on lnt«grct«<l slthln th« totoi Longuog* Atia 
<trea. Slnu Longuogft Afts Is such o wide CtitrlcuiiA oreOf ho«cv«t-| it was deddtd to 
OApocttia tihcA^ pttchop^ ottlficloii/^ for the pucfMSfl of this survey. 
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In Part II of the questionnaire (specifically on the teachlr>g of reading)^ bcfkming 
teachers were their opinions on the amoimt of coursewortc in reading at college. 
From Table 3 it may he observed that 694 percent thought that the amount of 
compulsory coursework in the teaching of reading was *tco Jittle* and 577 percent felt 
the $ame about the amount of elective courses offered in this area. 



Table 3 Opinions concwiing coursework in *th9 teaching of teidlng* at coiege 
(N*215) 





Too 


About 


Too 


No 


He 




Much 


Right 


Utile 


Opinion Answer 


CompUlioiy Coufsework 




2ka 


494 




0.9U> 


Electlva Coutftwork 


0*5 


33,5 


57»7 




3,8(1} 



Beginnkig teachers were asked the number of compulsory and elective courses that 
they actually studied^ in whidi the teaching of reading was an integral and substantial 
component. These results are presented in Table 



Table k Number of compulsory and elective courses undtftaken m which *the teichlng 
of reading* was an Integral and subttantlit component (N » 215) 





Kcne 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




No 

Answer 


Compiilsory Courses 


3»7 


36,^ 


32.1 


1W 


H.2 




1.9 


1.4(3} 


Elective COutstt 


^3.3 


2BA 


7.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


04(D 



When the resulu of Tables 3 and 4 are observed alongside ead) other» It is interesting 
to note that while over 70 percent answered that they had undertaken either one or 
two compulsory Veading* courses OtA percent and 3ZI percent respectively), the 
majority <694 pen^nt) believed that the amount of compulsory coursework was *too 
little*. A crosstabulation of the relevant variables {Appendix J.1) reveals that 45 
percent of those who answered *too Itttte* had actually undertaken one compulsory 
heading* course {3ZI percent of total lampleX More importantly^ it may be observed 
that 31.2 percent of those who answerid *too little* had undertaken two compulsory 
courses (23,0 percent of the total sample\ These respondents account for 69j6 percent 
of all those 11^0 had undertaken two compulsory courses. For these beginning teachers, 
two compulsory courses in reading was not thought to be sufficient Cabout right*)* 

Also investing is the finding that^ while 577 percent of respondents felt that the 
number of 'reading* elective courses offered was too linlc^^ 633 percent of 
respondents did not actually choose to undertake such a course, (197S handbooks 
indicate that most colleges offered at least or>e elective in this area,} This result is 
made more interesting by a crosstabulation of relevant variables (Appendix J.2} which 
reveals that 62*5 percent of those who did ngt undertake a reading elective felt that 
*too linle* elective coursework in this area had been offered These respondents 
account for 38^ percent of the total sample* 

These results may be interpreted in the foUowlng way. Firsts the finding that 633 
perc^t of rcspwidents did not actually choose to undertake a Veading* course gives 
some indication of the lack of popularity of elective courses *in which the teaching of 
reading is an integral and substantial component*. This result also sUengthens the 
position of those people who have advocated the need for compulsory 'reading* courses. 
Second, the result that there was a large number of respondents <313 percent of total 
sample) who did not undertake an elective and also felt tha' ihe number of electives 
offered was *too little^ suggests the need to either increase the number of 'reading' 
electives or to provide a greater dt^srsity of content in existing electives, sufficient 
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Tf^^ OpNont conctrMng €0lt9t pf«^tf«1lw« m v«fteu» amt of tailing «ntf prtftr- 
tnc*fwtMftkno%M9tl»mMtrit«<M (Nft21^ 





OpMon 


Preference 


Am 


Vsfy 
Good 


Good Ave. 


Poor 


Very 
Foot 


Not 

Studied 


Mo 

Attfwer 


1st 


2od 


3rd 


Tfm ptychohgy of trading 
pfocm 


7^ 


ta.i 


37.7 


223 


43 


7.9 


OMX> 


0.9 


03 


03 


Th« conttfittof ttit Ung* 
uiQt AHs Curriculum <3uhte 




13*0 


27.4 


334) 


193 


3*7 


03 


7*9 


4.2 




for tXQlnoIng fMdIng 


in 9 


24.5 


25*4 




lU./ 


^•/ 


U.U 


J.J 


n 

U.7 


3*/ 


How to tMCh Ught 
vocabulAfy 


V7 


14,4 


>0.7 


^ n 






n n 

U.U 


9 A 




9 4 


How to t««chpb«fVlcik1li 


X7 


t4.9 


>0.2 


343 


12.4 


4.7 


0.0 


93 


7.4 


5.4 


Hovv to tfftch ffioarwigs 
ot wotdt 


0.9 


e.4 


25.4 


43*3 


12.1 


e ft 


03 


0.5 




5 1 


How to teach cofnptehtmton 
tkNIs 


2.6 


14.4 ' 


29.3 


34.7 


It d. 

i l*w 


5.1 


03 


1.9 


1.9 


9.3 


How to tooch stutfjr fkW» 


0.5 


ft k 


iO«o 


45*4 


153 


11.2 


0.0 


03 


3*3 


1J* 


How to <|«vltt a rtadlr>g pro* 
gram from avaMotilo rtsourcos 
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22.3 


40.5 


17.7 


10.7 


03 


15.4 


9.8 


4.7 


How to titt tho toadK»9 
tchefftt/s In your clattroom 


3.7 


16.3 


20.5 


32.1 


163 


6.6 


0.0 


4.1 


9.3 


7.4 


How to or9*nlf« a clifs Into 
dWtrent reading group* 




83 


17.0 


37*2 


14.7 


6.4 


03(1) 


7.9 


6.4 


1.4 


How to manage slmultantou*}] 
the reacttng group* m a elm 


0.5 


3.7 


14.0 


43.7 


24.7 


133 


0.0 


15.4 


14.3 


7.4 


How to lndhrlduall*e readbig 
mtlrtJCtfon 


0.9 


4.5 


2X> 


41.4 


18.4 


8.4 


0.9(2) 


4.7 


4.7 


133 


How to select appropriate 
rtidli>g matfrtor in Social 
5iuoies» mmtf Science^ etc* 


XA 


7.4 


25.4 


35.3 


16.4 


113 


03 


03 


23 


1.9 


HdW 1o delermlr>e the reada- 
bwty of reaoir>g material 


5.t 


14.7 


24.2 


29.6 


14.7 


7.4 


03 


1.9 


03 


4.7 


How to folact and administer 
reading test* 


t1.2 


27.0 


333 


17.2 


6.4 


3.3 


04) 


1,9 


0.0 


1.9 


How to construct appiop-^ 
riate reading tests 


7.0 


13X 


24.2 


33.0 


14.9 


7.4 


03(1) 


03 


23 


3.7 


How to diagnose reading 
problems 


7.4 


22.8 


283 


24.7 


13.5 


2.6 


03 


1.9 


4.7 


7.4 


How to plan and provide 


5.6 


17.2 


273 


27.0 


17.2 


43 


03 


4.1 


53 


8.8 


How to promote an Interest 
Inreedtng 


4.7 


24X 


38.4 


20.5 


7.9 


1.9 


03(1) 


0.5 


03 


1.4 


A knowledge of the role of 
remedial/resource f eachers 


3.7 


14.9 


24.5 


343 


123 


7.9 


0.5(1) 


0.9 


03 


0.0 


A knowledge of the role of 
guMance officers 


2J 


9.8 


22.3 


353 


18.1 


11.2 


03(1) 


0.5 


03 


0.9 


Ho Answer 




■■■■■1 












6.6 

(19) 


83 
(19) 


13.0 
(26) 
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at least to motivate similarly mtnd^ respondents to undertake an elective course in 
this area. 

More detailed opinions were sought concerning beginning teachers* preparation in 22 
various component areas oi reading. The results are presented in Table ^ tt will be 
observed that the areas in which the highest nimiber of beginning teachers felt they 
had received either "jpood* or •very good* preparation were the following: how to s^»cct 
and administer reading tests percent); how to teach readiness for beginning 
reading (3W pcf^ij; how to promote an interest in readii^g (307 percent^ and how 
to diagnose reading problems (3(U percent^ On the other hand» the areas where the 
majority (over 55 percent) felt they had received either *poot* or Very poor* 
preparation were; how to manage simultaneously the reading groups in a class UiA 
percent^ how to teach study skills {61A percent); how to indivi<fualise reading 
instruction (60 percent); how to devise a reading program from available resoinws 
<5S*2 percent^ and how to teach meanings of words percent^ 

Note should be made of the relatively high percentages ol respondents who answered 
that they had r*ot studied certain reading areast how to manage simultaneously the 
reading groups in a class (13^ per<%nt); how to select appropriate reading material in 
Social Studies^ Maths* Science^ etc. (l 1^ percent); a knowle<%e of the role of guidance 
officers (tl*2 percent); how to teach study skills (11*2 percent); and how to devise a 
reading program from available resources (tOJ perantX 

h may be observed also from Table 5 that when beginning teachers were asked the 
reading components about which they needed to know more* the most frequently 
written preferences were: how to manage simultaneously the reading groups in a class 
Kirst preference of 15J5> percent* second preference of \6S percent); and how to 
devise a reading program from available resources (first preference of 15J4 percent^ 
second preference of 9*S percent^ It is perhaps appropriate to conclude that while 
Tabk* 5 shows that beginning teachers feel "insecure* in many areas of reading* the 
major concern appears to be with general organisational and planning aspects that 
apply to the regular classroom^ 



Group Interview: 

The opinions expressed in the questionnaire were also reflected in the group 
interviews. Beginning teachers generally e)q>ressed dissatisfaction with the way in 
which colleges had prepared them in the curriculum areas. When asked why so many of 
them had panicularly chosen reading about which they needed to know more* answers 
centred around the general theme of lack of knowledge of where to begin in reading. 
Beginning teachers appeared confused concerning the organisational aspects (especially 
group work) and the specific steps in how to actually te ayh ^ reading as against just 
supervising it. 



Z PREPARATION AT PRACTISING SCHOOL 
Zl Questionnaire: 

Beginning teachers were first of all asked how well college courses were co*<»rdtnated 
with the practice they were given at practising school Tabic 6 shows that only \Z6 
percent thought that co*<»rdination was ^ood* or 'very good** whereas percent 
considered coordination to be either *poor' or Very poor*» 



Table ^ Opinions on co-^ocdfnatfon t ^tween coJfege and practising school <M e 215) 



Very Good 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Very Poor 


Co-ofdmatlon 


Co-'Oidtnatlon 


Co-ordination 


Co-ordlnalfon 


Co-ordination 


1.? 


10. 7 


3?.l 


33.5 
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Bc^nnins teachers were also asked about the amouit of time they spent at practising 
sdMol Table 7 contpares this result with the amount of practice received in the 
teachif^£ of readir^ In both cises» it dearly shows that the majority of beginning 
teachers felt that *too little* time was devoted to these areas. 



Tab|»7 OpMofti concerning t|ma spent at practising school* m general^ and the amount of 
pracllce received in the te«chir>g of fetding 2 15) 





Too About Too No No No 
Much Right Little Opinion Practice Answer 


Time spent at prac* school 

Fiactlce m the teaching of reading 
at prac* school 


0*5 31*6 67*4 0*0 - 0*5(1) 
0*0 14.0 72*1 0*5 U5 0*0 



While this* is so» Table S illustrates that tt>e majority of beginning teadiers felt that 
tt>e help that they had received generally at practising school was of good (t^x^ 
per<^) or very good quality (24*7 peroentX Table S also shows* however^ a less 
positive result when questions were asked Cdieemlriig the help that beginning teachers 
had received from classroom supervisors and school admlntstrators specifically in the 
teaching of reading. 



Table a Opinions concerning the quality of help at ptactlslng school^ in general, and 
ffom classroom supen^isors and admMlstrators specflicaly m the teaching or 
readtotg {Nii215} 
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Further details were sought concerning the ^vhen* and *where* of respondents* 
practising schooi e3q>erience. Beginning teachers* were asked: louring what year of 
your teacher training did you practise teaching in the following classes?* The results 
of this question^ shown in Table 9^ are interesting for several reasons* 



First) the table shows that not all respondents practised teaching in every grade* even 
though a beginning teacher may be appointed to any grade from one to sevea Under 
this system^ then, it is probable that some b^innhig teachers will be appointed to 
grades in which they have not practised during their teacher training* A cross 
tabulation of relevant variables (Appendix J3) exemplifies this problem and has 
particular relevant for the teaching of reading in the lower grades^ it shows that five 
out of 40 teachers (IZJ percent) in the sample who were appointed to Year Two in 
their first teaching position* did not actually practise teaching in that grade* The 
actual number reported here is small^ but It does point out that there are some 
beginning teachers who are teaching classes with wt^ch they have not had previous 
practising school experience. 

The second major point that arises from an observation of Table 9 is the comparatively 
high percentage of the total sample 0^.^ percent who practised teaching in Year One 
in the first year of their teacher training^ll) This raises an important question as far 
as the teaching of reading is concerned* On the one hand* it could be argued that 
students who practise in the lower grades in the first year of their training will have 
some basis to judge the develO(»nent of the reading pro<^ss in later grades* On the 
other hand* the 'educational immaturity* of students in Year One and the knowledge 
that fewer iessoni are taught then may mitigate against a student gaining the m<^t 
from the experience* This area perhaps requires further investigation. 



Table 9 Primaiy Class and Year of teacher training In which teaching practice was 
undertaken <N « 2i$) 



Class 


Year/s of teacher training when practice was undertaken 


No ^k> 
practice Answer 
In this 
class 


1 


2 






2*3 


1*3 




Year One 




16.1 


13.$ 


$.1 


3.7 


4.2 


0.$ 


14.4 


6U){13) 


Year Two 




14.9 


22.3 


1.9 


6.0 


4.2 


0.$ 


16.7 


6.4(16) 


Year Three 


20.$ 


20.9 


14.4 


2.6 


3.7 




0.$ 


2\A 


11.2(24) 


Year Four 


\M 


17.7 


24.7 


3.7 


4.2 


4.2 


0.9 


22.3 


7U)(1$) 


Year Fh^e 


13.$ 




21.9 


3.3 




4.7 


1.4 


16.7 


6.4(t6) 


Year She 


27.0 


17.7 


20.$ 


«.$ 


4.2 


3.7 


0.$ 


11.6 


6.4(16) 


Year Seven 


25.6 


20.$ 


19.1 


4.7 


7.0 


7.4 


2.3 


9.3 


4.2(9) 



Finally* an anempt was made in the questionnaire to judge the popularity of reading 
as a subject to teach at practising school* Beginning teachers were asked what 
subjects they most and least enjoyed teaching at practising school* The results are 
shown in Table 10. Of particular interest to this project is the finding that only 0.5 
percent (one person) thought that reading was the most enjoyable subject to teach i2)f 
whereas percent felt that Mathematics (the other major basic skill) was the most 
enjoyable* On the other hand* only 5.1 percent found it the least enjoyable (as against 

II) Whan th* onamr* end pfoctic«* r«8pon<tents or* d«Uted from ifm colculoilom* 
this p«rc«»iOdft rU«« J^3.3 p«rcmt lof iho«« on9tMr«d thot th*/ pfoctlMd t*oclilng 
in Ctotf* II. 

(2l: ' It ahould b« not«d h«3^« that this perc«ntoge (0.5) mos visprirtted o3 S percvnt In o 
p-^^iwMly publiehftd r«a«0T«h euHMv/ which wos prtpored for the Boord's first coaf«r«iK« 
24 Ito/ 1979. 
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percent for Maths), |n com^ison to Maths then, beginning teachers appeared to 
take a neutral stance as regards their affective commitment to the teaching of reading 
at practising schooL t*) 



Tabte 10 Oplntons on the subject that was mo«t and ieait et^oyable to teacti at pnctltlng 
school (N«215) 



Subject 



Most Enjoyabfe 


Least Er^able 


11*6 


29.S 




13.5 


5.1 


0.5 






73 


3.7 


0.5 


1.4 


2J 
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11.2 


5.1 
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Wmten Expression 

Reading 

Art 

Spelfckg 

Oral Communtcatlon 
Phys* Ed. 
Social Sludlas 
Scienca 
Giammar 

A% ot Language Arts 



No Answer 



0.9(2) 



2.30) 



Results of the questionnaire also show that reading was not very high on the list of 
subjects chosen to teach for a visiting lecturer. When beginning teachers were asked 
how many times they had taught a reading lesson for the purpose of a iecti^r^s 
observation and assessment, 73J percent answered 'hone' (Table iiaX This is despite 
the finding that most respondents at one time or another had the choice of what 
lesson to present for a lecturer. Only ikS percent stated that they had no choice 
(Table llbX 



Tabte 11a Number of readtng fettoni taught at pcactlstng school for the purpose ot a 
lecturer's observation and assessment (N*215) 



None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


No 

Answer 


73.5 


17.2 


5.6 


2.S 


0.0 


0.5 


0.5(1) 



Tabfe lib Opmioni concerning ability to choose the type of lesson to be assessed by the 
visiting lecturer (N«215} 



Atways 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 


No 










Answer 


11.6 


2^2 


31.2 


1^.7 


1W 


1.4(3) 



(*) As My b« ob««rv*d, thU c«MMni bo/ not b» conflnwl U f«Offing only* Soling, Orol ond 
VriiUn E>cpr«9sion foil into ftMlar cat«9ori«a. 
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12 Croup Interviewt 



In the gnMJp interviews^ beginning teachers were asked to elaborate on the heip that 
they had received in readii>g. Cenerally» beginning teachers suted that they had been 
given a little praaice in teaching reading lessons in the lower grades (piaure talks^ 
sight vocabulary^ etc>) and also in the middle and upper grades ^K>$tty comprehension 
lessonsX The main activities in reading* however^ appeared to be either listening to a 
group reading a story or supervising children who were completing card work or other 
reading exercises. 



3* PREPARATION IN •HRST YEAR OUT 
XI Questionnaire: 

At the beginning of the questionnaire^ beginning teachers were asked where they 
thought they had learnt the most teadung skiUst college^ praaising school, or in 
school since employment* As maybe seen from Table 12^ tl>e most freouent response 
was^ perhaps not unexpeaediy^ *in school since employment* (43;S percentX 



Tabte 12 Opmtons on where beginning teachers they ream! the most teaching s\m 
(N-215) 



College 


Practising 


In school 


Other 


No Answer 




school 


since 










employment 






7A 




48.8 


3,3 


1,9(4) 



On the topic of *first year out* in particular, beginriing teachers were first asked 
whether or not they had visited the school to which they were appointed before the 
commencement of first teniu As may be seen from Table 13, only 7A percent of 
respondents did not visit their school Approximately 70 percent thought that the visit 
was at least of some help and almost 3D percent believed it to have been either of 
great or very great help. 



Tabte 13 Opinions on he^fulntss of school visit prior to the commencement of first 
term {N«ai5) 



Wry 


Gieat 


Some 


Uttle 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Great 


Help 


He^ 


Heltp 


Hefp 


Opln^ 


Visit 


Answer 


Help 
















11,6 


18,1 


40,9 


15,8 


4.7 


0,0 


7,4 


1,4(3) 



Beginning teachers were asked also about the help that they had received in their 
^first months of teaching*. It may be observed from Table l^S^a (over leaf) that the types 
of help in which a majority of resporulents felt were of 'great* or Very great help* 
were the followtng; advice from other classroom teacher/s (71,1 percent); consulting 
various text books (60 percent}; and advi<% from the principal percent). And the 
^es of help in which the highest number of beginning teachers (over 3D percent) 
thought u^re 'of little* or ^f no help^ consulting lesson rK>tes prepared for practisir^ 

{*) or Uioao respoodvnts in the 'other* coLum, 2,3 percent tS persons) tick«d both school 
ocmI proc,, 0.5 (1 p«T9on) tlcksd both School ond CdU*9«, ood 0,5 percent (t porson) 
dnswered that her generol llfe^« cxperieoco hod tought her the most skills, (Totcl - 
3.3 P«rc«nt) 
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school 02J percent)} attcodaiM^ at reguJar school staff meetings (32 percent); and 
consulting material^ notes, etc. provided by college during traimng (307 percentX 

Tttoli 1»a Opinions concerning titl|p rec«tved in the first monttis of teaching (N « 215) 



Help received 


Very Great Some little 
Oreat Help Help Help 
He^ 


No 
Help 


Not No 
available Opinion 
Not 

Occunred 


No 

Answer 


Advice Itom prlndpit 




31.2 


34.9 


7.9 


2.a 


2.a 


0.5 


0.9(2) 


Advice from other 
•drAlniilffttofs 




21.4 


24.7 


7.9 


0.9 


28.6 


1.4 


1.4(3) 


Advice from other class- 
room teicber/s 


36.7 


34.4 


21.9 


3*3 


1.9 


0.5 


0.0 


1.4(3) 


Advice from resource or 
remedbU teacher/s 


12.^ 


23.3 


23.3 


7.0 


3.7 


27.9 


1.4 


0.9(2) 


Advice from guidance 
ofttcer/s 


1.? 


4.7 




5.6 


7.9 


67.4 


2.6 


0.9(2) 


Advice from college 
kcturer/i 


0.5 


5.1 


£.5 


6.0 


7.9 


69.6 


3.7 


0.5(1) 


Observing detnonsUation 
leisont 




7 k 




J./ 


6.0 




n It 

11.9 


0.5(1) 


Attendance at regular 
tchod ftatt meetings 






40.5 


Id*/ 


15.3 


2*6 




0.9(2) 


Attendance at school meetings 
lOr oeginning leacnars 


a.4 


19.1 


19.1 


10.2 


5.6 


35.3 


1.9 


0.5(1) 


Attendance at school woilc* 


3*7 


5.1 


7.4 


4.7 


2.3 


73.5 


2.6 


0.5(1) 


Wafking on school cuirtculum 
committees 


2.3 


9.3 


9.a 


4*2 


1.4 


66.6 


3.3 


0.9(2) 


Conmttlng various curriculum 
guides 








0*0 


t.9 


J.J 


n It 

11.9 


0.5(1) 


Cdntutting various 'text* books 


16.7 


43.3 


31.2 


6*5 


0^ 


1.9 


0.5 


0.0 


Cdnsuttmg lesson notes pre* 
pared for practising school 


6.0 


11.6 


42.3 


19.5 


13.0 


6.5 


0.9 


n n 
WM 


CdnsulUng mateHali notes etc. 
provided by coHege during 
training 


3.7 


1W 


48.4 


23*7 


7^ 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Using resource material you 
prepared durtoig trair^ 


10.2 


24.2 


29.a 


22.3 


7.4 


4.7 


0.5 


0.9(2} 


Attendance at a local 
teachets* centre 


1.? 




10.2 


9.6 


5.1 


60.0 


6.0 


0.5(1) 


Visiting other tchools 


0.9 


0.5 


3.3 


1.9 


2.3 


66.5 


3.7 


0.9(2) 


Attendance at meetlng/s of a 
prof esslonal association 


1 0.5 


24 


2.3 


2.a 


2*8 


61.9 


6.5 


0.5(1) 



It is im^^ortant to note also the I^rge percentage of teachers who answered th&t many 
t^>es of help either were not available or had not occurred. Of particular intei«st at 
the scboo) leveli attendance at school work^qpks iw beginning teachers (733 percent); 
working on school cia-ricuUim committees teM percent)( observing demonstration 
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lessons ((5^ percent}; and attendance at school meetings for beginning teachers 
percent^ 

Aiso Interesting is the finding that so many beginning teachers had not, in their firet 
months of teaching, taken advantage of (or known about?) two valuable professional 
resources: attendance at meeting/s of a professional association (ilS percent and 
attendance at a local teachers* centre fjtO percentX 

On the teaching of reading specifically, opinions were asked concerning the hefp that 
beginning teachers had received in the area since the commencement of duty* The 
results are shown In Table UbwWhen these results are compared with similar variables 
In Table 1^ it will be observed, for example, that while the school principal and 
experienced classroom teachers^ were helpful generally, there was apparently less 
advice fortha>mlng on the specific topic of reading 



Table ifcb Opir^ns concerning heljp received m the teaching of reading since commencement 
or duty (N -ZIS) 



Help received 


Very Great 5ome Llltle 
Great Help Help Help 
He1|> 


No 
He1|> 


Not No N9 
available Opinion Answer 
Not 

occurred 


Advice from princ^>al 








*?-.1 


11*2 


26*4 


3*3 


2*8W) 


Advice ftom other 
admtnlstiators 


6.0 


93 


13.0 


8*6 


9*3 


49*8 


0*9 


2*e(ti 


Advice from other 
classroom teachers 






27*4 


11*2 


a*3 


7*9 


0*5 


2*3(5) 


AdvJce from resource/ 
remedial teachers 




US 


13.0 


9*3 


7*9 


44*7 


0*9 


2*8(0 


AdvJce from 9uldance 
officers 


^A 


u 


3*7 


4*2 


9*8 


74*9 


1*9 


2*8(^ 


Advice from college 
fecturers 




1^ 


3*7 


2*8 


7*4 


77*7 


0*9 


4*2(9) 



3^ Croup Interview: 

The opinions expressed in the questionnaire were also refleaed in the group 
interviews. Ceneraliy, beginning teachers stated that they had not been given any 
systematic introduction to the teaching of readings They had mainly learnt a Utde 
about the scheme or program that was operating in the school from an experienced 
colleagye and by a 'trial and error* approach in the classroom* 

Perhaps it is appropriate to conclude this seaion with how begirviing teachers felt 
about the teaching of various subjects in their first year out. These results are shown 
in Table 15 (over leaiX Of particular tn^rest is' the result that when bcginnir^g 
teachers were asked in the questionnaire what had been the most difficult subject to 
teach to their own class, the n^ost frequent response was reading (27.9 percentX 
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IS OpMons on tht tdb^ that wts moit/leisl enioyaUft and aasteit/moit dtlflcuH 
toteachtoowndatf <Nii215} 



Sub)«ct 


Most 


Laast 


EaUtst 


Most dWIcun 






CnJ9ya9l9 


(O iMcn 


10 laacn 


Mufle 


8^ 


14*3 


5,1 


9,3 


Maths 


31.6 


9J 


25,1 


20.5 


Mfrtttafi Exprtsiion 


4,7 


2J 


1,9 


4,7 


Reading 


4,7 


9,8 


1,4 


27,9 


Art 


4*5 


4.7 


17.2 


0.5 


Spaling 


0,5 


6.5 


10^ 


2.8 


Otil Communication 


4^ 


1.4 


2,3 


2J 


Phys^Ed* 


7^ 


5.1 


3J 


0^ 


5<»cla1 Stu«es 


9*3 


20.9 


8,8 


13.0 


Sclance 


13,0 


7.9 


15.4 


3*7 


Grammar 


0^ 


7.9 


0,9 


3.7 


AllofUnguage Arts 




1.4 


4,2 


5.^ 


rm nBCH ■eesa mm mmm^sm 




iSSCSBStfBff 


sa&BnB&nBttc 




No Answer 


5,1(11) 


5,6(12) 


4.7(10) 


4.7(10) 
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CONCLUSION 

The paragraphs above have attempted to convey to the reader, the perceptioiis of 
lecturersi principals, supervising teachers and beginning teachers concerning the 
preparation of teachers to teach reading and associated language skills. 

It was stated at the beginning of this report that t1>ere are no simple solutions to the 
perceived problems raised. It is hmd, however, that the survey will stimulate 
discussion amongst those involved and/or interested in Reading Education and from this 
discussion, proposals for further research in this area will be generated. 

Below is a list of topics in which further research might be undertaken <and indeed are 
being undertaken by some institutions); 

1, A comparison of the objeaives of school personnel and college lecturers 
concerning the preparation of teachers to teach reading and associated language 
skills. 

Z The relationship between the amount of time devoted to reading education and 
the effectiveness of outcomes. 

3. An evaluation of school-based approaches to reading education, 

tf^ An investigation of communication systems to improve the liaison between 
college and school personnel in reading education. 

5. Evaluation of teacher education approaches in reading teaching at practising"* 
school 

€w An investigation of courses for teachers on the role Qt the supervising teacher 
in reading education. 
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7* The rote of reading education in the training of secondary school teachers* 

M one contribution to discussion on the preparation of teachers to teach reading and 
associated language skUlSi the Board of Teadter Education organised a one^y 
conference in May 1979* The prcceedings of tt^ conference are now described in 
Section 2 of this puMicatiotv 
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SECTION n 



CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 



' THE TEACHING OF READINGt A JOINT RESPONSIBILHY 
(^eJd at the Bartion Frofessional Dev«Iopn)ent Centre, Msbanc^ 26 May 1979) 
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PEtEFACE 

As a follov-up to the teaching of reading surveVt the Board held a one^day 
conference at the Batrdon Professional Develq)inent Centre on Saturday » 
2^ Hay 1979* The purpose of the conference was to enable various invited 
groups (representatives of colleges; schools; enploying authorities; pro- 
fessional^ student and comnunity associations) to share their problems and 
ideas on the subject* The conference was officially opened by hr A*£* Guymer^ 
retiring Chainian of the 6oard of Teacher Edtication^ and closed by Professor 
6*H* Watts^ the incoming Chaiman* The conference Chairman was Dr J* Elkins^ 
President, Australian Reading Association (l97fi-79)* 

I* In the morning sessions, Mr w*Lt Hamilton, Chairman of the Teacher Education 
Review Committee outtbied the history of the *readin^ project and the reasons 
why the Board had embarked upon it» This was followed by School and College 
Panels who commented on the results of the 6oard*$ survey and also outlined 
the present situation in Reading Education, as they perceived it» The views of 
PrindpalSt Si^>ervi$ing Teachers, Begkming Teachers and College Lecturers 
were put forward and discussedl AU panelists had previously taken part in the 
survey* 

* fn the School Panel, School Administrators were represented by - 

Mr U Barton, Principal, State School^ Grovely* 
Air X Christiansen, Principal^ State School, The Gap* 
Mr Christiansen acted as spokesman for the School Adminiitrators* 

* Siqjervising Teachers were represented by - 

Mr N* Dempster tl). Teacher, State School, Enoggera* Q* 
Mrs C* Murphyf Teacher, State School, Aspley* 
Mr G* Scott, Teacher, State School, Rangeville* Q* 
Mrs Mitfphy acted as spokesman for the Si^ervising Teachers. 

Beginning Teachers were represented by - 

Mr B* Hill, Teacher, Ihfants School, AlabeJ Park. <i 

Ms A* KerinS^ Teacher, Our Lady of the Rosary Catholic School, 
Kenmore* 

Mrs J* FuUer, Teacher, State School, Wooloowin, Q* 
Mr Htll acted as spokesman for the Beginning Teachers, 

* In the College Panel, Reading and Language Lectivers were represented 
by- 

Mr K, Albbn, Senior Lecturer, Head of [^vision cf Curriculum Studies^ 
North Brisbane College of Advanced Education, 

Mr C* Bull, Lecturer, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education* 

Mr A* Morris, Senior Lecturer, Co-ordinator, Centre for Studies in 
Reading, Kelvin Grove College of Advanced Educatk>n, 

Mr p* PatuUo, Senior Lecturer, Mount Gravan College of Advanced 
Education* 

Z In the afternoon sessions, guest speaker, professor S* Bali, Professor of 
Education, University of Sydn^y^ identified the major issues emanating from the 
School and College Panclj> A group discussion followed in which heterogeneous 
^ groups formulated ovQr 30 recommendations for improving the preparation of 
teachers for the teaching of reading* These recommendations were discussed in 
the closing session, 

(1J Mr OMpsUr in now ottochetj to the arlftbone South Regional Office or. a ^looQl JLfvisor in 
Socio 1 Science* 
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Below are presented the edited transcripts of the proceedings of the conferen^ 



INTRODUCTION 



WRWX.IIAMLTON 

The Teadiing of Reading: A Joint Re^>onsibility^ I believe this conference to be a 
unique ga^kering» called together for a very important purpose* The research which Is 
the basis for our discussion^ 1 believe^ is highly significant^ both presently and 
potentially* 

Presently^ because it has akeady brought about needed changes^ and potentially^ 
because we have now a bench mark against which to measwe the results of those 
changes^ Sonie knockers might say that these changes would have occurred irrespective 
of this research and^ of course^ to some extent that could be tr\»c* My own opinion 
thought fofmd from the adv^tage of an overview position^ is that changes to college 
and university courses that might have taken piace^ might very well have not been 
adequate* Indeed^ of the changes that have already taken pla^» or have been planned 
for and which are under examination by the Course Assessment Committee of the 
Board of Teacher Education, some, in my opinion, are not yet adequate to meet the 
needt 1 believe that*s the result of competition within colleges for scarce time and 
resources which is a fact that is probably well known to many of you» 

Although cur research is the direct result of the con^m of the Board of Teacher 
Education about the standards debate, not based on an assumption that the 
teadiing of reading in Queensland schools is bad, but the belief that it could be 
better* In the well4(nown AvCER* survey of basic skillst Queensland chiUren 
performed relatively well compared with their Australian, American and British 
cotmtefparts* Nevertheless^ the results could improve. When we find that in dsi outer 
Brisb^ suUtfb there were over 100 people between the ages of 13 and 50, who 
responded to our advertisement for literacy classes, we know that we cannot relax in 
oitf* efforts to provide better teachers and better teaching. 

At this point Yd like to acknowlet^e, with very sincere thankst the participation of 
college personnel and teadter^t both experienced and inexperienced^ in this pro}ect. 1 
know that this co^^peratiof^ which has made the research possible, will continue 
because, after all, we have the same alms, if not the same perspectives* 

ire don*t look upon the information that we obtained from this project as definitive 
results or findings. That*s not our purpose. We simply set out to r^rt the perc^tioos 
of the various people involved in this important part of teacher educatiofk The report 
has important implications, 1 believe, for everybody concerned with trying to teach 
children to read It has implications for colleges and, of course^ these implications 
have already been recognised by the colieges^ and 1 hasten to add that some of the 
colleges had already recognised these issues before this project took place. The results 
also have implications for praalsing schools, for the teachers in practising schools; 
The results have implications for schools in general, especially in relation to the 
induction of beginning teachers, and the results have in^lications for employers with 
regard to the obvious need for in-service e<iication of teachers in this important area. 
In fact« our next research project, which has already begun, is looking at what sorts of 
induction procedures for beginning teachers are followed throughout Queensland by the 
profession* 

We must avoid the very human tendency that weVe observed wlien the results of the 
reading research have been talked about, and that is to blame others. As soon as we 
feel threatened in what weVe doing we look around for somebody else to blame* Now, 
of course, it*s not the intention of the Board of Teadter Educatbn to take that 
approach at all* We simply want to lay before you the perceptions of people which you 
may or may not believe to be fact, and then give you the opportunity to discuss themu 
We feel that what weVe do^ today, and what we hope to continue to do is to 
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chaltenge those involved in this important work to do something about the important 
perceptions revealed in the report 



This is. your day and I know that you have all come here in the spirit that this topic is 
important enough to talk about* that it is a shared responsibUity and that we have 
only one aim: to meet our responsibility better than we have in the past* 



MR J* CHRISTIANSEN 

It is indeed pleasing to be present at this conference and to be invited to take an 
active part in it» The Board of Teacher Education is to be congratulated on iu 
initiative in developing this research project and in making this conference possible* 
The foundation members of the Board would be delighted that the Board is now 
fulfilling all the obligations which were hartded to it some eight years ago and that it 
is giving such leadership to teacher education in Queensland* 

The survey conduct by the Board showed that all sections sharing the responsibility 
for teacher education In reading were aware that improv&nents were necessary In the 
preparation of young teachers for the classroom. The colleges were certainty aware of 
the complexity and breadth of the courses needed for the purpose and expressed the 
opinion that they could be achieved only to a certam degree^ There was a need for 
ongoing in<service education for all teadiers^ Including secondary teachers* The claim 
that all teachers^ secondary* primary and pre^school* should be trained as teachers of 
reading is difficult to refute* so fundamenul Is the skill to the learning pro^sses in 
every subject* 

All that is good^ and promises a brighter future* Colleges are allotting more time to 
their reading courses but again the survey shows that the beginning teacher and the 
administration in schools stUl show dtscon^t with the ability of cdlege graduates to 
teach reading. The schools and the beginning teachers expect that they should be at 
least functional on their first day at school* that they should have a concept of the 
breadth and content of a reading program and that they should be able to develop and 
implement reading (ffogram& The jack of time spent In learning. how to teach reading 
to the present* has meant that what has been teamed is selective* piecemeal and 
lacking in continuity* This of course is not the fauh of the colleges alone* There are 
complaints f^rom beginning teachers that schools <io not have or (k> not show statements 
on reading policy* have no induction or in-service courses for the students arid no 
guidance tn program development at the classroom leveU It is obvious that there is no 
programming of college and practice*teaching situations whid) will ensure that 
pre-service teacher ualning will provkle with an adequate background of what will be 
e)9ected of them In the early days of their professional practice* Colleges tend to 
disclaim the responsibility for what kind of training i> desired* by saying it is up to 
the practising school* On the other hand, the schools expect that the colleges have the 
responsibility of ensuring that all aspects of the teaching of reading are covered In 
the pre*$ervice years* 

Of course* the fundamerttal problem is the almost complete lack of co*operation and 
liaison between college and school* It is claimed by the schooh that there is too much 
theory by the colleges* that they have no control over praaEcal teaching sittiations. In 
effect* both situations ^ mutually solvable. Above all else* the school must have a 
completely designed reading pro&am conu^ing all aspects of the teaching of 
reading * the developmental attltu^s^ the development of skills and the application of 
skills. It must ensure that not only the word knowledge skills but also the 
comprehension skills (both factual and inferential)* the oral and silent reading skills, 
library skills, critical thinking skills are being developefl* The development of those 
skills, of course* is not the end product of reading in the primary school* Too often in 
the middle and upper primary schools stalemate and regression occur through an 
overdose of '.*eading lessons' long achieved by a bored clientele* Too often it is 
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fOTfotten that the ultimate aim of the redding prolan) in primary school is not the 
acqulsitioci bi skills* not con^tence in those skUU« but an independerKe in reading 
which nviil allow the child to apply Kts skills in functional creative and appreciative 
situations* Only then will there be a complete reading program in ^ schooL 

The si^ervising lecturer^ of course, should have a broad knowledge and understanding 
of the overall reading program at the school where his students are to be supervised. 
It seems essential that he should have a dose understanding of it so that through it he 
should be able to relate his lectures to fractical situations* There should be no grounds 
for ihe charge of irrelevant and too much theory. It is unfortunate that too many 
st^ervising lecturers have no bad(g;round or very little background in the teaching of 
reading, that lecturers in specialist areas are supervising practice*teaching in reading 
and that secondary^trained teachers are assessing students in areas such as reading 
where considerable eatpertise over a wide area is required 

I have taken considerable time in this area of liaison between college and practising 
school^ for here lies the basic problem in teacher education - 'never the twain shall 
meel^. But it requires only schools and- colleges to ensure that there is given to 
graduating teachers a ^mplete understanding of:* 

what is meant by a reading program; 

the ability to implement a reading program; 

the aims of the reading section of the curricukim guide; 

the importance of attitudes to the development of reading; 

the necessity for high skill devetoptnent in reading; 

the application of reading skills in functional^ creative and appreciative 
situations; 

the need for an interest and love of books and reading; and 
the inter<relatton$hip between language and reading. 



MRS G* MURPHY 

First of all^ rd like to say how delighted my praaising school colleagues and 1 are» to 
be consulted at all in this matter. For me personally^ with over IV years in large 
practising schools^ and likewise for the other people on the panels it was the first time 
that our opinions have ever been sought on such pertinent questions relating to the 
teaching of reading* We hope it won*t be the last time. 

It was also the first time in many years that weVe been required to assess our own 
thoughts about the relevance of the teaching structure. Our panel felt that it was our 
iolb to try to blend the comments on the Board's survey with a brief outline of the 
present overall situation as we see it. 

As you are aware^ we^ as primary teachers* were asked what skills we aimed at 
producing in our students; what amount of preparation we required; what types of 
reading lessons we set; and what help we providcKi for the student teacher. You have a 
resum£ of details* 

I think it would be fair to say that in the pre-school and lower prim^iry areas* the 
setting of reading lessons incorporating the word attack skills* phonics* word games^ 
vocabulary, questionnlng skills and so on* attitudes to comprehensk>n, using a variety 
of dpproa<ites in the lessons, and aho the demamtog of comprehensive notes, seems 
fairly well catered for. Perhaps this is because in that particular area of the school* 
the lessons are more concise* and the results in pre-school and Years One to Three are 
more obvious to the participating teachers and students* 

In the middle and upper schools* however* a rather different picture emerges* On the 
one hand* the teacher has to spend constderabie time making students familiar with the 
particular scheme operating bi^ore they begin the teaching practice^ because we all 




ktxvw to the non*jnitiated horn formidable som of these schetnes first appear to be. On 
the other hand, while the practising school teacher wouM fMt be deliberately omitttnf 
itt the t«achtf^ of readif^ is but one of the increasiffif number of topics to covered 
as children progress thro^h the school Therefore^ it often tends to gtx lost as a 
specific process; 

The lostness* is very delicately expressed in the survey^ which stigsests that the 
ttAching of reading has not been eniphasised as a priority through the entire primary 
school We wouF * a^«e with the Boards finding* In an examination of the orsanisation 
of training acKf reading at the practising school level, we will hej^ to indicate why* 

We would go so far as to illustrate a haphazardness in this area of org^satkm in the 
practisins school tt is haphazard because firstly a student coming from the college 
with which my school is associated* has to usually develop > from the rai^je of 
the curriculum studies and reading lessons may, or may not, be a part of this» It is 
haphuard also in the lack of time available at practising school, which means that the 
system does not facilitate the idea of the continuing nature of the rewJing progranu It 
is haphazard because we mootly all realise that we pay scant anention to diagnostic 
and evaluative procedures with the student teachers* It is haphasu^ because in our 
experience of the organisation of practising schools there is very linle, if any, 
discussion or fee<tt>ack either among staff practising teachers or between the staff 
cachets and student teachers. Consequently, we are not sure whether studenu are 
confused because they lack confidence in their related skills and the steps of teaching 
reading; whether they are frighterted because they must follow a pattern once seen in 
an observation lesson and perhaps they feel they should follow that panem always 
because they're going to be assessed on this; or whether they are simply turned oU by 
the unf amiUarity of the ntacfing scheme* 

What the panel feels, as confirmed by the survey, is that rarely wilt a student teacher 
when given a choice, elect to take a reading lesson, particularly in the middle and 
upper schools. This must surely be due in part to inadequate organisation on the part 
<^ the practising schools but, it also demands a look at the rote of the colleges in the 
organisation and training of the teaching of reading. Many of the problems which arise 
may be put down to inexperience on the part of the student teadiers, but my 
colleagues generally si^iport the view that the students would benefit from a much 
more intensive study of curriculum content and methodotogy* There is a general feeling 
that the theoretical knowted|ge attained at college is too removed from the practical 
classroom environment* 

This iii turn leads us to the old-age problem of communicatioa Personal liaison, or 
written communications between the college and the practising school have been 
conspicuous by their absence; that is, communications relating specifically to the 
teaching of re&ding* Written communiques are usually the last resort in getting one^ 
message across, whereas we regard personal liaison as potentially sigmocant on two 
counts. Firstly, the college lecturer could take a more positive supervisory role in the 
on*going development ami co^dination of the teadting process. And secondly, it 
would enl^hten the practising schoot teacher* 

In-service courses on the role of the supervising teacher have simply not been 
available* In the present situation many of us feel that in our own teaching, we reach 
a plane whereby the mafority of the children in the class read adequately* Remedial 
he^ is ^'vaUabte from resource teachers for the real ^t risk* chiklren, but what about 
that smalt cell of under-achievcrs in the class? What about the fluent reader who 
could perhaps be introduced to speedier reading, hener comprehenskm etc, by the 
modem~methods that are being developed? 

We often need he^ too^ There is a fantastic potential for liaison between the two 
bodies - the practising school and the colleges. Perhaps we, as practising teachers, 
subconsciously avoid the issues pertaining to reading with our students and among 
ourselves, because we do not have the coc^idence^nor the training to justify the hovf, 
the what and the why of our own practices in the teaching oi reading* 

In conclusion, we^ like to comment thit the survey certainly raises sorr^ pessimistic 
notes. It suggests that the student knows what he does not know, that the practising 
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teacher is not sure that he knows enough about what he Is supposed to know^ and that 
the colleges are }ust the meat in the sandwich. 



t hope IVe ade<|uateiy identilied the main elements of the survey and conveyed the 
current feelings of my colleagues in the practisir^ schools. We optimisttcaUy look to 
tltis conference today to provide avenues whereby the conswnpti<^ of this sand«vich 
may be regarded as a r^Uy inviting and wholly satisfying experience in the future. 



Mr Chainnant ladies and gentlemen: IVf like to speak to you on behalf of our panelists 
whcv b^g representatives of different colleges^ therefcn-e feel able to sp^ on behalf 
of the beginning teachers in Queensland. 

The research project involved both a ^estionnaire and an interview on a sample of 
begirv^ teachers from various colleges. The survey looked at teacher preparation in 
three basic areas on which we would like to speak. 

(i) Preparation at college; 

di) Preparation at practising schools; 

Oil) Preparation in ^irst year out'* 

0) Preparation at college 

More than half the teachers stated that they had revived poor or very poor 
preparation in reading at college and S1«S percent of teachers expressed that there 
was too little course work in citfriculum content. Reading was chosen by the majority 
of respondents as a subject whkh teachers would like to know more about. This we 
believe was due to the fact that a large propw^ion of sttKlents didn^ undertake a 
compulsory reading course. The langMage arts courses which were undertaken gave 
minimai emphasis on the teaching of reading* and more emphasis was pta^d on the 
innovative and creative areas» for example^ drama and creative writing^ rather than on 
the deveU)pmeti: of a reading program* To most» reading seemed a vagMe entity^ a part 
of Language Arts» but of a secondary nature with little need for e)q>lanation or 
emphasis. It was only to be touched in passing. At college^ impressions were that 
reading was a natural phenomenon - everybody has the ability to read. It's like 
breathingt it takes care of itself* 

In Phase I of the survey* lecturers stated that the Language Arts Curriculum Guide 
was not only on the prescribed reading list* but also was esctensively analysed and 
evaluated. Howeveft from the interviewing groups which the panel attended^ this was 
greatly contradicted. Students experienced from nil to minimal contact with the 
Curriculum Guide. Those fortunate students who came in contact with the Guide never 
clearly understood where reading fitted into the overall concept of Language Arts. 
This feeling of uncertainty was general in the overall perception of school curricuhimf 
for the majority of students related the same horrifying experience when first reaching 
the school; the presentation of eight volumes of syllabi with the tnstructbn to plant 
organise and t^ch. 

Because reading forms a large part of the classroom timetable^ there seems to be a 
great imbalance in the proportion of reading looked at in these language arts 
programs, particularly the courses that have been undertaken at college. No reading 
course seems to give information on the planning and implementation of the reading 
program. Therefore^ the majority of students felt very inadequately prepared by their 
college, 



00 Preparation at practisinjs schools 

In the practising school situation* beginning teachers mainly supervised reading lessons 
rather than gaining experience in the actual organisation and the teaching of those 
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lessons* It is interesting to note that readir^fi lessons were low on the list that student 
teichers chose to give in relation to the visiting lecturer* This would indicate that 
students felt very inadequately prepared in the teaching of reading* AI$o» through 
personal e)(perience» more credit was given to students when they demonstrated more 
imaginative lessons from other areas of the cinrricuiumw ' 

because the students were mainly given a supervisory task in reading* reading lessons 
to them were mundane and therefore unsuitable for assessment by the visiting 
lecturers* 

Reading ability gro^>s were already established in a classroom* thus the student 
received no experience oiagnosing* organising and planning a reading program 
invoWing groups* Very £ew were involved in actual classroom planning of the CCP» 
and teadters weren*t even seen to use the Language Arts Curriculum Guide* Teachers 
did not openly discuss with students* especially in the middle and upper classes* the 
apparent reading methods available and their implementation in their particuUr class* 
However* students received more hetp from the lower grades on how to teach reading. 



Oil) Preparation in first year out* 

The majority of beginning tochers* when into^iewed* expressed that they were 
infused when confronted vith a class because of their lack of knowledge in the 
teaching of reading* Conseqv^'y» beginning teachers experienced difficulty in 
constructing a reading program that would cater for the needs of their own class* 
Many reported that they had resorted to a trial and error method, while others stated 
that they had been given gre^lest assistance by fellow colleagues in the school* 

in preparing this address* the teachers on the panel submitted personal notes on their 
experiences in relation to the t^ching of reading when first entering the school* Itl 
like to quote frcm one of these notes* 1 think it adequately describes the distraught 
feelings that many beginning teachers experiertce when tlwy are faced with the 
t^ching of reading* 

* 

*1 wasn't and |^ still not completely familiar with the school reading scheme* Again* 
school assumed that college would have covered it One teacher gave me a bit of a 
haml but time was shcrti as it is in the schools* and she assvmied that I knew a lot 
more to start with than what I did. Planning my reading* real or satisfactory* is not 
yet existent It^ very much a Hiotch potch* affair* 1 stumble alopg not knowing how i 
should approach things* nor what 1 should be doing and hoping that what 1 do will be 
adequate but fearing that it isnH* When teaching reading I feel totally inadequate* 
SomeVunes I score a bull's eye and things are okay* other times it*s like walking a tight 
Dpe*" 

Based i4»on this discussion^ weVe arrived at certain recommendations that we believe 
will be effective in assisting to ease the problems which we are facing* 

(1) The first recommendation is for compulsory practical college courses in reading 
and curriculum prograirming* We have noticed in the survey summary that many 
colleges have implemented such a course and we si^ort this wholeheartedly 
and hope that it may continue* 

(2) Greater liaison between practising schools and colleges thus establishing a 
continual program between both places. This recommendation has been 
mentioned by supervising teachers in the summary* 

(3) An induction program in every school which would provide an overview of its 
reading scheme for beginning teachers and time to discuss the nature and also 
the planning of the school reading scheme in terms of implementing it in the 
classroom* 

(4) A minimum number of first and second year teachers in an advisory capacity on 
the Board of Studies in the colleges of advanced education* We see this as being 
essential to ensure that colleges don't become a closed system* thus enabling 
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them to have a greater awareness of the proUems facing their beginnifig 
teachers. 



0) For colleges to ado^ an internship style of teaching with student teachers in 
the practising schoo[s» in which students would spend a wh<^ semester in the 
s^Mot during their mi«f<oHeg^ course. This would enable the students to be 
penonaUy involved in curricuhim planning and organisation, on a whofe school 
l^eif gaining vital information and e)iperience in school life generally* 

Thus it would s^tvitiaUy aid in lessening the guli which exists between theory 
and practice in methodology and curriculum study courses in the remainder of 
their college program. The students would be seen to provide a greater and 
more personal fee<fi>ack ^o the discussion groups of such courses* 



These recommendations are not meant to sound radical but practical in the solving of 
the problems which we face* 



QUESTION AND DtSCUSSION PERIOD FOLLOWING SCHOOL PANEL SEGMENT 

Q.1 MrChdttlansenf could you elaboiate on your thoughts cwicemltjg readhg schemes? 

Hr Christiansen* 3 reply; 

1 believe that too many schools are buying reading schemes that are sonwtimes 
of doubtful cultural background and sometimes of incomplete coverage of all the 
requirements of a reading program* My argument Is that they are using reading 
schemes as reading programs and very often they are deficient. Vm not saying 
that reading schemes should not be used^ but 1 am saying that they should be 
relegated to their proper position as resources that are suitable for varfoi'5 
parts of the reading program* 



Mrs MUrphy, how would you see in-servJce courses for supervJcind teachers best 
d^anUed? 

Hrs Murphy's reply: 

I think that withdrawing teachers direct to colleges for small periods of time is 
a very good idea* l^e to see a really practical course where the teachers 
are fJ3kcn into the college or» alternatively^ into such things as a teachers 
centre or wherever there Is a suitable place. These courses should be on-going. 
" They should be based on the assumption that we don*t know much about the 
teaching of reading. I would love the opportunity to go alor% to in*service 
courses^ I think it would help me in the ordinary classroom situation. So I think 
that with all the expertise available^ l*m sure we can come up with some plan of 
either withdrawal or people coming to the school to give demonstration tessons* 
I think that there's a wide variety of approaches available. But I think that you 
have to accept that the people who are going to do in-^eiYice courses on their 
own volition are very few» and thafs wrong, I know» in prfncip.^^ Ifs not very 
professional probably^ but 1 think Jt*s preny true» and l*m just saying that you 
have to provide the opportunity and literally almost push us Into it. 



Q3 Teachlr^ Is one of the few professions, or the wity profession 1 think, where we tre 
cons:^red ful professionals at the end of our period of training* 5houl^*t there be 
some sort of introduction into the school where you're not Ihrovm straight into a 
ditiroDm, but gWen tbne lo find out how, for example, the school polt^ and the 
reading program Is devtioped? How would beg^mg teachers feel about that? 
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Hr3 Fuller^s reply; 

t thbk a term in a school would be an adequate time whereby you were 
assj^^ to a ciaasroom teacher^ like a 5^>emumerary, and ywjfd leam all you 
can Irocn that teacher. It*s only when youAre out there that you realise that 
yoi/ve got to know this^ atwj you can then call upon your coUeg^ ejcperience. As 
it is, youVe got your class straight away. 



Kr (fill's replyt 

From our studying the survey and talking also to other beginning teachers we 
feet that it^ necessary that we have a large proportion of time at coltege given 
to practising school experience^ I think if we have the time in the schools after 
we f kiish the coUege course, i^ too late* It^ not realty tilt the students g^t to 
the iattar part of third year that they realise, *hn going to be faced with 3^ 
chitdren^ what am I going to do?** It^ not untii you reach the maturity as a 
professional person that you can realise that some of the things that youfve 
been teaming can*t really apply to the classroonu I think that maybe after 24 
months of college, students should ^o into the school for a semester and leam 
how to plan and how to organise, leam about the curriculums» in particular^ the 
language arts program* Then students could come back for the remaining IS 
months of their college course, doing foundation courses* Everything then woukl 
be related back to the classroom ej^erience which theyVf had, and the students 
would be mature enough to know what they can apply to the class In the 
teaching situatkMit and what doesn*t work* 1 think it^ open up far greater 
discussions on a personal and professional level back in the colleges* they^ 
realise what is happ^Ung in the schools and how it would relate to them, 1 thNc 
it^ a very bold move and one that we think is essential to bring students to a 
professional level before they actually get out into the school sltuatioa 



One of the things ttiat has come through m the *ufvey, arid It's been reiterated htre by 
ipetkefs. Is that students veiy olten don^t select lessons In the teaching of feeding and 
they don*t get much opportunity in thair three years in the practMng schooti tc try al 
thicigs* Something ttiat has been ItRced about for a whUe ^ the gradual 
development of a check list by students as they progress through their coisge career, 
Indtoattng those sorts ot things that they shoukl be expenenclng and putUnf some sort 
of mark hi when theyWe been exposed to that expertence. Is this poss&le at ai? 

Hr Barton^s replyt 

One of the points that Jack Christiansen made when he was speaking was that 
there needs to be a liaison between the colleges and the schools, f think this 
would be one of the pdnts of liaison that coukJ be set up between the, two 
bodies* There has to be some understanding about what the colleges want the 
schools to teach in the practising school situation, and there has to be 
understanding by the schools of what the colleges teach* Until we get that 
compile understanding, t don^t think that the scheme that you have suggested 
will work thoroughly* There has to be complete liaison between the two groups* 



I was very interested In the comment that there shouk} be more time spent In the 
practice schools dudng the coiege years and I suppose that would apply to end*on 
courses as weH, k> aH of these things, however, there's got to be some give to fhe extra 
take^ as tl were* If you do insert a sbCMnonlh period tor extra teaching practice, you're 
going to have to take something out of the coiege course. If you do Insert more woric 
on the teaching of reading In the coiege course vou're going to have 1o give up 
something for It I was wondering If one of the begkining teachers would like to 
comment on what they see as the kinds of things that could be given up, 

Hr Hill's replyt 

li there was liaison with the college, extra teachki^ practice would not mean a 
break from college, but it would be the college coming into the school* With the 





courses witt^ the school, the students would stUt report back to the lecturers 
concemedi because they wotitd stUl he doing the course of the college* It*s iust 
that the grounds to d6 the course is in the schools^ working with tlw teachers. 
lt*s not deleting son>etfiing» We see it as taking on another form. 
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tffilC ALBION 

1 would like to start first by saying that <xt college agreesi as I think most conference 
participants have agreedp that the survey results indicate very fairly what would be 
the perceptions of college staffs probably students as well as beginning teachers, and 
also teachers and principals in schools* I thihk that the final summary at the end of 
the report is very true, that most beginning teachers would per<^ive that they * 

had not been given any systematic introduction to the teaching of 
readings They had mainly learnt a little about the scheme or program that 
was operating in the sdiool from an experienced colleague, and by a 
Hrial and error* approad) in the classroonu (Report Summary/Board of 
Teacher Education, May 790 

1 thihk it*s a very sad fact that this is the perception of beginning teachersj and 1 don*t 
tNnk that we disagree with it« 1 think many of us have been aware of that for a long 
time. Many serious efforts have been made during these years to solve the problem* I 
think that it*s one of the saddest things of all that the history of teacher education 
isn*t one of glorious success* But, that^ the way it is. I think our fellow panelists and 
all of you would agree that there wiH probably never be an inspirational moment in its 
history* Let^ hope that there will be just steadyi continuing development and 
improvement* 

Problem Areas 

Q) In coUeget 

Firsti let^ have a look at what our college perceives are the problem areas that 
lead to this sad conclusion to the report. 1 often wonder how people learn to 
read when we seem to have such a wealth of Ignorance in the profession from 
the beginning teacher titfough to pe<^ who are involved in the teaching of 
reading* But in college we do have certain problem areas. 

The first problem was isolated in the report by the question *Where do you place 
reading within the college program?** Do you say that reading is so important 
that we wil! ensure that In every year of the college coursej students will do 
specific units in the study of reading? Do you do the same in the practising 
school? Do you isolate reading and say that every student will teach reading 
lessons in first year, mini lessons and ma}of lessons, th^ sequences of lessonSi 
leading up in third year to total planning and teaching of programs? Do you so 
organise your courses so that reading is isolated out? And we know that that^s 
not necessarily desirable because equally, it should be said that there are many 
other elem«tnts of the coU^ course that we should isolate out and teach with 
such dedication and determinatloru Although literacy is a major problemj a major 
area concern, I don*t know if that% necessary or desirable* 

The second point is that if reading ts going to be m your total course then do 
you treat it as a discrete sub/cct or do you try to'^late it both to the other 
areas of Language Arts as a total program, or do you in fact relate it even 
wider than that to areas tike psychology, sociology and other major components 
of the college course? And how do you do this? 1 think that in every institution 
weVe faced with the staffing problem of how to get a group of people across so 
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many different divisions^ to work together as a teanit and off^ a co-ordinated 
systematic approach to the teaching of reading. 

(ii) In schools: 

Outside college we have what are the problem areas within schools. I call it the 
*tM> guarantee nature* of the practice school experience^ in that there is no 
guarantee that a stuocnt will even have a minimum experience with the teaching 
of reading* let alone a maximum experience. And what types of experience will a 
student have? The exclusive reading scheme approach* A reading scheme iUce 
Gage or Endeavour* to our horror, in some classrooms* may he the total and only 
experience of the teaching of reading. That wouldn^t be a type of experience I 
think we would endorse* not because we^e college lecturers* but because I don*t 
think anyone concerned with the teaching of reading believes the scheme is 
really a method It^ only one resource* as 3ack Christiansen has pointed ouL 
There is a whole problem area there* and it^ not that we want to control it; I 
don^ thinl< anyone wants to control it We just want to ensure that the student 
encounters a range of experiences wiU better fit him for teaching* and we 
imagine that there is a number of experiences that he should encounter. This 
problem was highlighted in the report by the consents on the fact that there is 
no ultimate control* over the type of practice teaciung experience that any 
particular student receives. As I have said belore* probably the ballot system for 
the national service and Vietnam was fairer than the way in which students 
encounter their experiences in practising school* 

(til) Between colleges and schools; 

The third area of concern is that which occurs between colleges and schools. 
The real thing is not what I call liaison; I think that*^ a ridiculous and absurd 
notion thafs developed I think that what is lacking is a real professional 
working relationship* We don^ work with the school staff and they don^ work 
with us* and that^ the way it is. We doi^ work hand in hand to plan the 
experiences for the students in their school* 1 thihk there is this tremendous 
dichotomy or division* whatever you like to call it* *guli* I think was the word 
used by our beginning teacher. And* of course* it leads to this idea that the 
college has a role and the school has a role and instead of getting together* 
weVe Just simply both partners in a student preparation of teachers. There are 
conflicts. I think we know what sorts of conflicts and what people say. We could 
see it today if you were listening between the iines» One person* for example* 
suggested a six months apprenticeship* But we are professionals. I donH like 
sounding snobbish* but I think that apprentices are not trained to act 
independently* individually* morally and etHcally and make decisions about the 
lives and futures of human beings. I think that's a contradiction and 
inconsistency that must lead to an inevitable deterioration in the standards of 
education* 

The result of this conflict is that the position of the student in the school '^^ 
such that he has to follow a particular line of professional thinking and 
development while he^ in the school during his practice teaching. When he's at 
college* he has to follow the college line. I thihk it*s ai]i unenviable position to 
place any human being where they are constantly having to remember who it is 
theyVe talking to* and who it is they're doing things for. If theyVe planning a 
reading lesson for a practising school teacher they do it exactly the way that 
teacher does it* and when they are handing in a reading lesson* perhaps for me* 
they say* *01d Ken* we want to watch him* he wants this type of reading 
approach and only this type* otherwise its a zeroV We know that is a terrible 
pofition to expect* particularly in today^s wonderful unemployment portion* 
where a student's whole future depends on pleasing everybody* and not on 
becoming a good teacher. 

Results 

The major results of these problems are the sorts of things that came out in the 
previous session: first* the demand for more curriculum and less of something else; and 
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second, the demand for more reading and less cducati<Mi studies* Vd imagine there are 
two areas that people would prune, and some people already have: the area of 
fotAdation studies * psychology, sociology, philosophy, history of education; and also 
personal development type courses in art and music - who needs those? There is more 
student demand for more practice teaching, call it whatever you like^ and less college 
worlo-More practice, and ^nore* equals 1>ener* prepared, even to colleges; that is giving 
m^re hottfs to reading and therefore preparing stud^s bener for teaching reading. 

1 don*t agree* I don^ agree that more of anything ever e<}ua]s bener, because it means 
we^re not going to re*think our whole approad) to any area of concern, but weVe 
simply just going to do more of the same, and we know we're going to get exactly the 
same result with more of the same, not an improvement at alt At our college 1 think 
we have undcrgwe what^ called a catharsis. We have psychologically, phUosophically, 
morally and ethically had a real go at re*thJnking the whole of the preparation of 
teachers and no longer Just the preparation of little elements within the teaching 
progranu No matter how significant reading is, it is in pr^>onion to other issues in the 
preparation, of teachers, one and only one element. 

We agree ttiat there is and should be solutions to the major problems confronting us, 
but we believe that the theme of this conference slightly modified for our college, is 
probably the best way to go. That theme is, *the preparation of teachers; a joint 
responsibility*, and not one which, as Mr Hamilton pointed out, has anything to do with 
allocating blame* It^ just simply let's get togeti)er and let^ work out a better approach. 
At North Brisbane we have d<Mie that. We have invented what we call 'School Studies^ 
as a practical focus for professional studies. 

School studies is a response to the often expressed need for a cbser relationship 
between theory and practice. Not only does it satisfy that need by placing in a school 
context many aspects of the course previously based in the college^ but it also 
encourages co-operative professional relationships by continuous contact of college 
staff and students with teachers and school administrators. C<Mitact aho with other 
educational resource personnc* - (e^ inspectors, advisory teachers) - to enable the 
students to be involved directly with the professional team which helps the school to 
function effectively as a learning environment for children* 

we believe that you will follow the steps we have taken in this regard with a degree 
of interest. As we proceed along tiiese paths, we become more confident that some of 
the solutions to problems facing teacher educatiwi may be found in that direction. 
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\!r Ciiairman, ladies and gentleman^ 1*11 endeavour to be as brief as possible. l*ve 
planned my segment in more or less three bits. The first bit is just a very brief 
ccmment about courses at our college; then i*U comment about the survey as we see it 
at our college, both negatively and positively; and finally 141 look at the new 
developments, that is, what we've done since we*Ve been surveyed. 

As far as our courses are c<Micemed, we have reading contained in what we call 
language and reading courses, the language arts being the listenMig, speaking and 
writing eJetnent, which is the language part of It, and then the reading - fairly obvious. 
So that we have those compulsory courses in each of the three years which gives us 
something like 132 hours, then we have a specialist course in the diagnosis and treat* 
ment area, which is also compulsory in third year. On top of that there are elective 
courses which students may take if they wish, which are focussed on children's 
literature and language as affected by things like sociology, ph;bsophy and psychology. 
We then have a grand total for a student who may wish to specialise in the area * 
something like 270 hours. But the actual core component is more like 1 70 hours. We 
chose to plan our courses as language and reading courses rather than as reading 
courses plus other courses that were related to that, for the reason that we felt it was 
rather a useless exercise from our point of view to try to separate language, speakkig 
and listening particularly, from reading* So that's the way In which oar courses are 
planned^ and that's really all 1 want to say about that. 




On to tlie second part» which was the actual survey iUelf^ and I want to talk about it 
negatively first of ^ because I would like to finish on a positive note. The first 
ONTiment that I would tike to make Is that the survey is called 'Reading and Associated 
Language Skills in Queensland Schools* and one of the things that we noticed was that 
associated language skills were mentioned in the title of the survey but they didn^ 
crop up much more alter that, when 1 was asked questions as a college lecturer and 
when our recent graAiates were asked questions^ or so they said, about reading 
courses. And this may or may not be a good thing from our point of view looking at 
language and reading together* it was a weakness* because we felt to try to split the 
two out like that didnH allow for comment across the survey title, that is, associated 
language skills. 

We also felt, as a grots, that the Bassett report had things to say as far as we were 
^ncemed in teacher e<kication, but it somehow seemed to be forced into the survey as 
some sort of a marriage, which di<kiH seem to make all that much sense to us from the 
amount of information that wcVe actually been given. Now this may or niay not be the 
case, but from the information we got, there seems to be a forcing of one against the 
other which doesnH seem to make an awful lot of sense. 

In terms of the sample in Phase If, the supervising teachers who were questioned on 
our program, as far as we know, were taken from Toowoomba schools and Topwoomba 
schools have contact with only our first and second level students* Our third level 
students practise mostly in the smaller country areas^ the vast ma)ority of them. For 
this reason we felt that some of the ^mments that wer^ being made by supervising 
teachers may not have covered all of our language and reading courses* This doesnH 
mean of course that some of the teachers who wm interviewed had not seen our third 
year students, but this tends to be the exception rather than the nonn. 

The size of sampling that was taken in the survey worried us also, that is, the sampling 
in all the three phases and particularly the initial ones where only just a very .^malJ 
number of students, that is, ex-graduates of ours, were actually a^ced to comment on 
our courses. And even with the latest survey, the 1979 one, we just wonder how many 
of our students were actually contacted - saying that one in four was contacted is 
certainly much better than previously* 

It worries us also that of the panels that are here> we donH have a principal 
represented, nor do we have an ex.graduate of ours rejiresented either* 1 realise that 
you have to limit the number of people in panels and that you canH have everybody 
represented, but we seem to have missed out a little there* 

Also we want to make just a general a>mment atwut the conduct of the survey itself, 
that is the whole survey altogether* We tended to find out what was h^pening as far 
as the survey was concerned by meeting our students or graduates or supervising 
teachers socially, when suddenly 5omebo<|y would come up to us and say, *Hey listen, 
weVe just been btervlewed regarding this survey** We would have liked to have been 
cbsely invoived with those interviewsi for example^ to make concrete suggestions* We 
would have very much liked to have been in on the construction of the questionnaire, 
which was sent out to 25 percent of the sample, because I think I can speak for not 
only my own institution but also the institutions of the other speakers, that we are and 
would have been genuinely interested in co*operating with those people to find out 
from our own point of view the weaknesses that our students felt that we had* 
Anyway, let's call them my negative comments* 

As far as the positive ones are concerned, I have to agree with Ken Mbton in that we 
generally do agree with the findings in the summary that 1 imagine ^ost of you have 
read. So It may very well be that even though we see certain deficiencies, these 
deficiencies have been made up by other areas that we*re not aware of* In particular, 
we certainly do see that there are areas which doiVt have as much hour loading, if you 
like, as perhaps people would like - the curriculum areas in general, and compulsory 
course work hours in reading in particular, and elective areas in reading also* However, 
I do believe that there are many other people, like mathematicians, who are just as 
concerned about curriculum areas as we are, and who don*t have enough hours in 
teacher education courses either* So that we*ve got a tremendous amount of pressure 
fnHn all sorts of p^Ie, both within and without our institutions, to force in more 
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btws of all sorts of things. And afraid you just canH do that, and it gets to the 
staje where you start to say, 'Well, what are we going to take out?'* I"*" afraid that*s 
the way it is, it*s not ^ matter of saying, ^eU, iet*s do it a little bit differently 
al^eiher** ItH a matter of ^ying, *What do we take out?** So it may very well be that 
tn c^der to cocnprocnlse, we might want to focus more on quality of what weVe doir^ 
rather than quantity* This is not to say that we believe our courses to be of poor 
quality, but we certainty do believe our courses are ones that can be iinproved More 
time in practising schools In reading was another one which we generally agree with, 
although Fd like to make a comment about that a little later on* 

The actual report itself I felt was most useful, as did my colleagues. One of the things 
that we thought may have been more useful, however, and this may in fact be 
forthcoming, is a breakdown of the tables rather than lumping all things together, 
starting to split them out, because we realise that courses at colleges are quite 
different ThereH not a lot of information in there for us as a college becuise we cant 
see where we particularly have been at fault And we can*t see where our graduates 
see ourselves as being at fault We would like to see mudi more particular information 
in those areas which is not provided by the report In fact, we would like to see a 
report like this issued on each of the colleges, or certainly at any rate our own. 
Perhaps I shouldn't speak for the others. It may of course be up to us to actually get 
that informatlon^frc^ our graduates ourselves^ and perhaps we are at fault in waiting 
for the Board of Teacher Education to do it for us. 

One comment that I would like to maJce on the whole survey itself is that it tends to 
nte, from niy reading, and this ts only an intuitive feeling that I have, to be based on 
the idea that the student when he magically chrysalises into a graduate at the end of a 
year is seen by people to be an ejq>ert or supposedly an e)(pert in reading; or he 
himself expects to be an expert in reading, or his colleagues in the schools to which he 
has been sent have e)q>ectatlons of his being an expert I think this is an ideal situation 
which we will never, as colleges^ be able to achieve. We have only one half of the iob 
to do and I think that we certainly can improve, but as far as the other half ts 
con^rr>ed, as is well and truly pointed out by those tables in the survey, there has to 
be a lot of informatbn given to the beginning teacher, on^ that teacher gets to the 
schooL I hope later on, particularly a couple of the prin^^>ais I know here, will have 
some comments to make on those issues. 1 thlhk that*s basically all I want to say about 
the survey itself* 

The last part is new developments in our courses^ When I was talking about those 
courses in terms of actual core number of hours, they have only been persisting, now 
for about three years. Our first graduates, which would have graduated in 1974, would 
not have been so fortunate, far from it. The new developments in our courses basically 
centre around what we call our Schools Advisory Committee, in which there is a 
represenutive, either a principal or his representative, from every practising schooL 
We have in these last few months presented all our reading and language courses to 
that committee, and had those courses approved and endorsed. Ceneratly, we have 
disagreements, as I think you always will in this area, but as a result of our 
deliberations we are now working on sending out information to all schools so that all 
teachers will know exaaly what the students have done and whea We have been able 
for a number of months now to specify what sorts of lessons the teachers might teach 
in terms of reading lessons. The Schools Advisory Corranittee is insisting that we 
specify in much more detail the sorts of lessons we ask teachers to teach * tn such 
specificity I might say, that we ourselves are beginning to get a little bit worried 
Nevertheless, we seem to have quite an amount of control in terms of what the student 
teachers actually do when they get into the classrooms. This is far from perfect, and 
it's certainly not as good as what it sounds. We have an on^golng committee which has 
been formed from the Schools Advisory Committee, made up of teachers in the fieidl^ 
who will look every year at our courses in reading, and make suggestions as to where 
these may be changed and improved* We have great hopes that this committee will lead 
us on to developments in reading. 
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I should like to b^gin by cor^atulating the Board on it$ initiative in sponsoring the 
survey into the teaching of reading and to thank the people Invoived for organising 
todays confeftficew The efforts made by the Board are vei^ much appreciated by the 
peopie with whom I come in contact and we hope that much good wiU ftow from 
todays conference^ 

Many of the results In the survey could» no doubts have been predicted but it is 
nevertheless iniponant that they have been spelled out for we can now come to grips 
with them, I should like to confine my comments on the survey to two areas <- 

0) The school's perception of college courses^ 

(ti) The link between school and college in teacher training. 



(0 The ACho<;>i^ perception of coUefe courses 

I think the point does really need to be made that it's a bit naive to think that 
colleges can prepare students to go out and be experts at teaching reading* it^ also a 
bit naive to ^bink that we can give students a practical course in an actual^ real 
teaching *knowing*what*it*s«about* sense* We can*t. One ieams what it^ about» the 
moment somebody else walks out the door» closes it and leaves you there with the 
class* We can^ possibly duplicate that kind of thing given the present set<::p of 
teaching practice* although I like the suggestions that have already been made* 

What we try to do is to get students to work on a variety of approaches to teach 
reading. Our ambition is to produce a student who has some idea of what reading is 
about. One who can therefore work toward using experiences and a variety of materials 
to produce a relevant reading program for the particular pt^iJs for whom he/she is 
responsible* Thb program we would see as developing reading ability in content areas 
and not only in the type of narrative material found in the majority of reading 
schemes* 

Our courses do involve working with reading schemes and students do get to know 
several schemes in some depth* Some teachers who were surveyed suggested that 
students shouki learn how to use the commercial reading schemes whilst at college* 
There are two problems involved in this suggestion. Firstly* th^re are too many 
schemes. The Department of Education reading materials list has upwards of 2k 
different schemes. We frankly have neither the money nor the time to stock and teach 
every scheme* The good scheme does provide a systematic^ developmenui approach but 
it is misguided to think that reading stops at the scheme. We would much prefer more 
emphasis on iacf uage ejtperience^ wide reading, structured reading experiences in the 
content of subject areas and less reliance on schemes* 

A good scheme does offer systematic structure and support to inexperienced teachers 
but must be broadened to meet local and indWiduai conditions. 



Gi> The link between school and college in teacher training 

The second point 1^ like to look at is the one with regard to the link between college 
and school, and I feel very much that this is at fault, i don^ know what we can do 
tremendously about improving it because if you go out to a school, you all know what 
the situation is * the teacher^s busy. Somehow, I think the Department has to come to 
the pany and provide time for supervising teachers and colleges to get together. 1 
think anything else other than that is tokenism, is beating about the bush. If the 
Department were to provide some time for supervising teachers and college people to 
get together, then we might start to get a better link. 



Better links between school and college should to my mind provide a number of 
advantages. 
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K The programs at college and school would be mofe closely related Bearing in 
mind that the p^>Us in school have first consideratioot it should be possibk to 
provide ejcpetiences which cocnplement ead) other* The sdhoot could in reality 
provide practice in the practical application ot coUegc theory* 

2* Teachers would become involved as teacher trainers if they could be involved in 
the planning ot practisir>g school experiences* The rc^xinsibility should be a 
single one which is shared rather than two separate ones actir>g in isolation* 

5, Schools would become more aware of developments in reading so that the 
experience ot working with college staff and students provides on-going benefit 
to the school 

^ College staff would become more familiar with the day to day problems in 
specific schools and oould provide more meaningful experiences for students* 

As a first move towards an improvement in the coltege-practising school relationship^ a 
series of three seminars is to be held in our Reading Centre before prac school this 
year* The schools^ in which Kelvin Grove students gain their practice teaching 
experience* are be^ invited to send the teachers who will supervise students to one 
of these seminars* These will be held on 3une 12* 13* 14 from 1^ to ^.00 pjn* College 
staff will anempt to describe to teachers the courses students have followed and the 
type of experiences which the college sees as appropriate at this stage of the student's 
preparation* Teachers will be able to discuss these expectations and work with Reading 
centre staff to clarify any issues whic'- give cause for concern* 

In future years* we should like to involve teachers at an earlier stage than this* in 
order that they can contribute to the better integration of college courses and 
practice school experiences. To this end the Reading Centre at Kelvin Grove will 
establish a supervising teachers^ committee which from next year* will co-operate with 
college staff to jointly plan practising school experiences* 

Meanwhile* there is information -that we^ sending this year to practising school This 
information will delineate clearly what courses in reading the students have already 
done* the stage that thc/re at, and it will also give s^>ervising teachers various things 
which they might look for* The practice teaching guide is our attempt to draw 
anention to what we think should be done* and the reading lecturers are available on 
request to go out and provide advice on the spot. 

Incidentally* there are aiso other gaps that should be discussed, besides those between 
college and practising school Somebody mentioned the gap between the lower school 
and the middle and upper primary schools. But there's another gap* you know* Vou 
would be amazed at the way kids come to secondary schoois* not able to cope with 
text books* Vd suggest to you* the primary teachers amongst you, that one of the 
biggest gaps that you don*t face, and l*il say this quite categc^ically* is how to use 
text books in a reading sense* Many kids on coming to secondary school flounder* 
lT>ey*re given text books* theyVe not used to many text books and they really do have 
a problemi* I would suggest to you that this is another gap that should be considered in 
school reading programs. 

Be that as it may* the value of closer contacts between school and college are too 
many to enumerate^ It is the hope of Kelvin Grove staff that these links can be 
developed in the future^ The implications for teachers arc undoubtedly more far 
reaching than they arc Cor college staff**^^Time would have to be found for joint 
planning meetings. Teachers would need to plan for student teacher programs rather 
than simply receive them into their classrooms with a minimum of cooperation with 
college staff on the planning of practice school programs. 

The Board's survey has highlighted some weaknesses in otir programs. However* all is 
not bad and we should not be depressed* Rather* 1 feel we should seek to establish new 
dimensions to our planning for teacher training* 
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As the la$t College Panct speaker^ I suppose t play something of the role ol an 
epilogue and^ therefore, if I do make points that have already been made, I do 
apologbe, but might I also st^est that it may be quite significant that certain points 
are bdng made again and again* 

Firstly, may 1 say that weVe not here as members of one group to point accusingly at 
another group and say the problem is of your making. I think already in aspects of 
today*s discussion^ there have arisen some differences of opinion. That, t fee], is quite 
natural* But certainly one point which I feel we must accept as faa is thist there are 
in our society some children and indeed adults who are funaionally not Hterattw 
Whether they be few or many, 1 donft think is really the point. The point is that we, as 
educators, have a responsibUity, probably as much ethical as professional, to ensure 
that in faa all do achieve an adequate degree of literacy* And so ! think the question 
really ttiat we have to consider today is how may we co-operate to carry out what is 
our task, our professional task, our ethical task» 

If I can refer for a moment to the report, and certainty 1 do over*$implify in this 
reference * but could one suggest that this report presents a quite profound and 
therefore rather disturbing list of what ! can only term as ^should doV? The 
supervising schools say the colleges should do this^ this and this. The sti^ents say the 
colleges and the schoob should do this, this, this and this* I shan*t say here what 
private thoughts IVc had, but I have had some« I think today that we are here, really, 
to define quite clearly those areas in whkh each group can make its most positive 
contribution, and Vd like to emphasise that phrase^ the most positive contribution* In 
speaking on behalf of Mount Cravatt CAE, I want to talk about wha*^ the college can 
do, indeed what it has done^ and because I want to deal in faa and not in myth, 
^rtainly I must also say what the college can*t do^ 

1 think a major constraint, and it is a point that has been made before, is that colleges 
h£>^ the commission to prepare teachers who av^ noi iq be exclusively teachers of 
reading* The primary teacher*to*be, as a generallst, does have to make quite significant 
contaa with a wide range of ct^iculum areas* The secondary teacher*to*be may not, 
.^iA^faa, even conceive of himself as a teacher of English* If, for instance. Science is 
his bent, then he simply makes the assunptk>n that his pupils will be able readers* Now 
these factors, 1 think you will accept, are very real constraints upon the degree of 
depth of offering that can be madew And perhaps anticipating the rejoinder of some of 
yout may 1 say that 1*^ not here today to argye that colleges are redundant. I simply 
say there are some things we can*t do^ Wt there arc very many things we can do* 

What the colleg&s can do very well is to induct students into an understanding of the 
reading process^ and if 1 may perhaps put aside for a little while the olive branch that 
I do intend to carry for most of the day, could 1 suggest that perhaps schools and 
colleges are working from somewhat different notions of what reading is? Please don't 
mtsqnderstand me, but Is it possible that there is some lag between theory and 
practice, and if so, is it possible that the student finds himself confused by confltctir^ 
sets of theories and praaices? 1 dorft think this is the occasion really to enter into 
another great debate concerning reading, nevertheless, of course, that is a crucial 
question* To<lay, 1 simply want to suggest that some of those areas in which teachers 
perhaps judge students to be deficient, may indeed reflect a quite deliE>erate 
de-emphasts in respect to college courses in reading. 

May I cite please, a brief exampte. Recently t asked a school principal, who^ not here 
today, what he thought we should include in our reading courses* His reply was quite 
succinct: *Teach them phonics** We do, of course* But I think the implications of that 
sort of reply are interesting. Ooes a response like that imply that reading is quite 
simply a decoding process, wherein the child works from lener, to sound, to word, thus 
through eadi sentence, and so take:> meaning from what he reads? 1 think to take the 
point a little further, if we adopt this view of reading, are we apt to cause the child 
to be more conscious of the individual word rather than the word in context? Quite 
frankly, I have watclied some teachers assess childfcn^s reading performance, and that 
seems to be what theyVe concerned with* We can't, in all conscience, suggest to our 
Students that this is the E>est approach to teaching reading* 




Before leaving thU particuUr tssue 1 would like to make one final ^>serv4Uoft about it* 
N like to susc«$t that this possible conflict of moctels of rea<ling is one that both 
teachers an<l acadecnics need to exptore* Perhaps it^ one of the issues that might be 
conskfered this afternoon. Are we taOcing atways about the same. thing? And perhaps 
its pertinent also to mention here» in connectkm with the Language Arts Curriculum 
Culdet that there is currently thoi^ht concerning the section on reading that there Is a 
possible need to review aspects of it* 

1 think another problem is the point that Bert Morris has just made; A problem for the 
student and the beginning teacher is the she^ proliferation of reading materials. In the 
primary reading catak^ue there are some 2ft readti^ schemes listed one must say of 
colleges and their courses^ that they can and do play a positi/e role in giving students 
an awareness of the various reading series* For instance^ at Mount Cravatt, we have 
established a reading centre^ the purpose of whi<^ Is to give students^ in term^ of 
formal courses and through consultancy sessions, some opportunity for coming to terms 
with some of the reading schemes available* But I think the following point has v> be 
ac^ted Certainly one cani in re^ct to these 2$ plus reading schemes, present 
lectures that seek to focus on the various philosophies of the reading schemes* It^ 
important that, if youVc going to use the material, you must understand on what 
ratwnale it is structured^ Certainty we can present workshops where the studatt can 
make close contact with the textual nature of the material But I think the point to 
emphasise, is that we can provide only general contact with some of the reading 
materials that are currently in use. Perhips it woukt be a fair question to teachen in 
the aud^rnce to ask how much they know of reading materials beyond their particular 
grade leveU I think one should make the point that this was an issue raised within the 
survey - that such an e3q>ectation is being made, at least by some teachers, of 
students* Clearly, they cannot master in a short time such a comprehensive range of 
reading materials* 

1 said at the outset that 1 wanted to find that area in which ead) of the concerned 
groups could make that contribution for which it is most uniquely suited. 1^ like to 
suggest that the colleges can, through their courses, ensure that students gain a 
comprehensive knowledge of the factors concerned with teaching reading* Two of these 
aspects I've ^already mentioned * an understanding of the reading process, and a 
knowledge of reading materials currently in use* Pre*service instruction must, however, 
incorporate other factors and principal among these, I would suggest, arc testing 
.techniques, both attainment and diagnostic types; modes of presenting a reading lesson; 
organisation and classroom, procedures; and the development of skill activities that 
focus on such aspects as comprehension and word attack strategies* Of course, as I 
extend that list, as 1 add other items, 1 think one becomes aware' again of the 
constraints th2t are imposed by time avaitable^ 

There clearly is also another key limiting factor* Whilst I don't sijbscribe to the idea 
that colleges are essentially ivory towers existing in their own theoretically^based 
fantasy lanid, I think that in one sense, one has to suggest that all that is presented by 
colleges^ is theoretical This^ by vinue of the fact that college courses dd not, indeed 
cannot, afford direct contact whh children. And that Is a lack in our courses^ but it is 
a lack that is rather impossible to solve. What colleges can do therefore, is present 
students with a very considerable, but general knowledge of aspects that are pertinent 
to the teaching of reading* What schools can do is to give students, under sympathetic 
supervisory guidance, the opportunity to focus closely on specific issues in reading and 
to focus at the level of the class, and more particdiarly at the level of the individual 
child and his performance. That^ what schools can do very well* Thafs obviously what 
we in college courses can*t da 

Having now adtnitted that coUcges have not yet attained a stage of complete 
perfection, are there other sins to be confessed? I think one can say of the past, and 
perhaps even of the quite recent past, that more time should have been allocated to 
reading courses. However, reading has always been given at least equal treatment in 
relation to other curriculum areas, and this past confessing of time that was available 
to reading courses, let me suggest, was not due simply to rather ineffective program 
design. Rather it was a recognition of the fact that continuing teacher education 
beyond the pre-servtce phase tended to be rather an informal, sometimes wholly 
school*based process* Now of course, the climate has changed and structured in*service 
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progrvns are certainly very fnuch p«rt of every teacher^ experiences This therefore 
does aUew greater flexibility in pre-service courses and I thittk «ne can therefore cater 
rather more adequately in terms of time available for certakk priority areas» But it Is 
oo2y of recent times that weVe had just that tittle bit of extra leeway* And I woUtd 
lilce to suggest that in terms of time availably it is realty still just that little bit of 
extra leeway* 

What 1 want to do now with the little time available is to draw attention to certain 
facets of those courses offered at Mount Ccavatt. 

We see reading as essentially a language^based activity and for this reason^ yot^Jl note 
that in both primary and secondary courses^ a study of the nature of language has been 
made a pre-requisite to those courses that focus specifically on aspects of reading. For 
quite obvious reasons* a greater emphasis has been placed on reading at the primary 
levels but I thMc a high^ signilicaf:t focus to draw your attention to^ for Instancy 
might be the course in the secondary offering entitled Developing Basic Competencies^ 
This cotTse aims to give not just teachers of English, but all secondary students^ some 
insi^*it into readir^ and the problems attendant* Again* the courses are structured with 
a vuw to integiratton with othn^ aspects of language activity* We don*t want to present 
reading as something quite independent of the totality of language functions^ The 
courses offered In special education are significant in that these courses do placfc a 
very strong emphasis on clinical workshops^ And may I say simply^ it*s regretted that 
such a situation can*t extend to all reading courses, but I think you will appreciate the 
obsudes to this» Aisc* there are a number of in*service courses that the college 
offers, ^ of course weVe aware of the need to extend this offerings 

To sum up, might I suggest that Mount Cravatt CA£ is conscious of the role it has to 
play in the teaching of reading, and speaking personally, 1 feel that the college has 
been generally effective in the initiatives it has talcen. However, could I now return to 
an earlier point. By their nature* college courses must be somewhat global In their 
approach to reading* The finer focus on actual child reading performance is surely 
quite properly the province of the school, and ultimately that of the teacher within the 
classroom^ He has an expertise and a precise knowlei^e of the Individual child that 
cannot be replicated in any leaure room situation* We see the areas of our ta^ we 
see what the classroom supervising teacher can do» we\J very much like to co^p^ate 
and I hopt that strategies for closet co-operation can In fact be the produa of this 
afternoon's discussions. 



QUESTION AMD DtSCUSStON P£RK)D FOliOWK? COLLEi^E PANEL SE6MEMT 



QA Do you think that the student^ going into the courses at coK^ges tal to understand 
icuch of the relevancy of the theory that's associated with the reading process when 
they themselves learnt to read without that theory, and In many cases see ttttte 
application of It In the classroom? 

Hr Albion^s reply: 

rd .^ee completely that when most people come into college they have no idea 
about how they learnt to read^ I think that in their experiences at college 
within the practising school situation* it is quite possible for the ma}ority of 
stiKlenu to go through and not actually see what you would call a range of 
reading situationst So they are not drawing on any experience, neither intuitive 
* nor consciou& 1 agree completely with you# but that^ what we believe is true of 
everything, i>ot reading only* It is true of the teadung of Mathematics and this 
is true of a child acquiring Social Studies con^u and so on» StudenU come 
without that background knowledge of how they do it, they dont necessarily see 
or participate In means which make them aware of it» so how could they 
possibly make sense out of someone telling them how they should go about doing 
it? I'm sure that we are all trying to overcome that failure to get a satisfactory 
practical situation* 
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Mr P«tuXlo*3 reply: 



M my response to the question^ the implications seem to be that^ generally^ 
students ^ tittle relevance in theory and do want considerable emphasis on 
practice, l.think all of us can understand why that is so, WeVe comfortable in 
the classroom li we can so through a set of procedures and basically swvive ^or 
the lesson that perhaps is going to be assessed* Because we ourselves can read 
and therefore perhaps have fof^tten the initial problems we may have had in 
learning to read* perhaps sometimes students and others over-simplify thi. 
process and say* 'Please teach us simply a number of proceduresV One can see 
that as a very pragmatic and indeed somewhat professional approach because 
students do want to teach effectively* 1 think the other side of the issue^ 
however^ is this* It probably goes bade to the point I mentioned before* There is 
an extraordinary amount of reading materials now^ none of which claims to be 
exactly like the other one* and therefore there is considerable philosophy 
conflict in terms of the statements that are made^ If because of this^ we don*t 
have theory* then are we gyilty perhaps of failing to help the teacher find his 
way effectively through material that will in fact be used in the classroom? 1 
think Vd like to emphasise the need for certain theoretical aspeas* 



Ht Bull's teply* 

Everybody learns to read and there^s a theory behind it Every teacher of 
reading has a theory^ even if the theory is '1 don*t have a theory* lt*s based on 
a lot of educational practices^ thinking^ and attitudes as to what reading really 
is* Teachers have a theory* teachers can't teach reading without a theory* What 
weVe got to try to do is to make sense of what they are dc^g and try to make 
it obvious to ;nem why theyVe making the choices that they are* My point here 
woukl be that this is what the theory of reading is all about* 



Do you think that It Is sufficient to offer an elective course on the teaching of English as 
a Second Language^ espedalty In the light of the needs of second language children? 

Mr Patullo's reply: 

Certainly some of uf would prefer to see compulsory study of this area^ but 
there are all those other constraints* How do you squeeze something extra in if 
something else pops out the otfwr side? We can personally of course endorse it 
•recommended tc students* and perhaps try to have it more popularly received 
that way* 1 think the second point that 1^ like to make fs that an elective 
course such as that does at least certainly signify our awareness of the problemi* 



In view of Ihe number of reading schemes available, don't you think that when a 
coUege alocafes sfUcfenfs to particular schools^ II should make sure that those sfucfenfs 
are familiar with the reading scheme which the school l» using? 

Ht Patullo's reply: 

Ves, I think nottonally that this is certainly something that we have sought to 
do* We have presently established at Mount Cravatt a reading centre^ but we 
haven*t tf>e financial resources unfortunately to acquire all the materials we^ 
like to acquire* However^ we have« as part of the formal instructional program^ 
tried to home tn on those reading schemes that are generally used* so that they 
can be offered to all students. We have also a related consultancy program 
wherein students who want to find out more about particular reading schemes 
can come artd discuss it with us. But there is of course no element of 
compulston in respect to that« and so 1 suppose to that extent^ at the moment 
we can*t relate to all of the students who might be going to a school using a 
particular reading scheme* Some of the initiative 1 think^ they do have to 
exercise themselves* 




Ht Horris' reply: 

We find that people tnost Interested in schemes are the ln«scrvi^ teachers who 
com bade to college and there are x number of examples of a teadier who wUi 
say» *I didn't know there was so much to this scheme} I*ve taught it for 20 
yearsV The teachers themselves who are out in the field are not^aware of all 
the schemes. So 1 don*t think teachers know all there is to know about the 
scheme^ and yet you expect the students to know all there is to know* 

Hr Albion*9 reply: 

This discussion about reading schemes really does concern mew We are here at a 
conference caUed *The Teaching of Reading* and it degenerates down into a 
discussion about how much students know about particular schemes* It's a 
tremendous terror to me^ this fear that we have to have reading scheme Now U 
It is obnoxious that we need them. If we knew how to teach reading and we 
were aware of the vast resources of written material available in our society 
todays and we chose with some wisdom^ we would have something that would 
involve children in learning to read which would lessen the destruction of the 
will to read in our middle and upper primary schools* This takes place because 
of reading schemes. I would say also that the majority of a students training 
shoukf be concerned with trying to ensure that they can help a child learn to 
read and knowing how the child learns to read. Forget all about whether youVe 
got manualSt or haven*t got manuals - they may be of some use^ but 1 find most 
of them absolutely repeltant; linguisttcaily, culturally* and educationally. 
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I'm not sure whether my approach to the topic of reading is going to be theoretical or 
practical PVe lost *:oim of the number of different ways theoretical and practical 
have been used so far this morning* 1 think often they*re kind of pejorative words 
depending on what side yoii^e on* 

Vm not, as far as 1*^ con^mcd, an e3(pcrt in the research literature in reading or 
psycholinguisticSt 1*^ interested in educational psychology, but when Joanna Williams 
was the Editor of the Journal of Educational Psychology, and I was the Associate 
Editor, she did all the reading-related research reviewing* When I became Editor I 
asked somebody to do that kind of work for me, so I read the articles if they get to 
be published, but the ones that get rejected I usually donH see, which is a blessings 

So I st;ppose this really means that 1*^ not a theorist Maybe 1*^ practical, because 1 
did Icam to read* When 1 was in kindergarten, anf5 1 can remenber it very well, I was 
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the best boy in my class. We had on the top of the boanf an apple, and a ball, anci a 
cat, a dog • lid say a for appl^ b for bally c for cat, d for dog * * * 1 could go alt the 
way through and 1 used to be the first one to finish and theyM let me out early 
because of thaLl was the only kid in my class too^ that had a picttre of me up on the 
board there, you see, that was the b for Za\L 1 probably Identified at a very early age 
with reading a$ a result of that» in a praaical way, you understand 

Later on in life» while I was at the University of Sydney, W just finished an honours 
degree there and my mentor was H^gh Philp. Apparently a parent once called in to his 
oflice at the Umverstty of Sydney and said, *Do you have someone who could teach my 
son to read; he^ about 12 years of age and not reading very well?** So Hugh said« *Ye$, 
Pve got a student called Sam Ball; he'll teach him to read** So for many mo«dths# every 
Saturday morning, 1 tried to tead) this little boy read, and 1 was unsuccessful; I was 
a failure* Years '>ater 1 met ^ mother again^ and she was a very kind woman* She 
patted me on the head and said^ 'Don*t worry about that Sam, because we found out 
later why you didh*t teach him to read lt*s because he^ dyslexic, and that^ why you 
can*t teadi him to readV And 1 thought that was a marvellous discovery, that you can*t 
read because you are dyslexic which means that ycu can*t readf and 1 wish that 1^ 
thought of that because I wouldn*t have felt a failure all those years in between, you 
see; Vd have been able to salve my conscience very qylckly that way* 

1 also taught teacher trainees to teach reading, but before that 1 had seven years of 
teaching tn primary schools In New South Wales* so 1 did have a linle practical 
experience teaching reading* I iomd that my ability to teach reading varied trem- 
endously from year to year, depending mainly on the quality of '«^e kids in my class. 
Some years they were bright kids, and 1 was a very good reacSng teacher* 1 really had 
to do verV little and they read very well Other years 1 found 1 was a terrible reading 
teacher* 1 couldn*t get them interested in reading, and 1 often wondered about that 1^ 
like to argue a point here as a matter of faa, which will probably be my first pointy 
and that is that educators tend to be nardcists* They look at the pool of children, or 
the educational pool, and they think that all they can see there is their own efforts, 
their own work, and if children are or aren*t learning to read well it^ Decause of 
them, the teachers, the educators and the educators of the educators* They ignore 
families; they ignore community generally, the cultural milieu; they ignore the mass 
medial and theyte only too willing to blame themselves^ they thihk theyVe got to try 
harder* Welt, 1 think that^ good to u^ant to try harder if there are kids not wanting to 
learn to read« or not learning to read very welt, but t think we've got to be a bit 
careful and not take alt the blame ourselves. 

In New York City, 60 years ago^ a group of migrants arrived; they^ been arriving for 
some time actually* They were very^ very poor and horribly impoverished; tlie/d 
certainly be betow the poverty level that^ regarded as low poverty level today* Most 
of them could not speak English, and yet many of them had children who not only 
learned ta read English very well, but became professional people* l*m referring to the 
Jewish immigration into New Yoric at the twn of th^ century* Years later, when the 
blacks came in, there was not the same kind of result* You can see similar kinds of 
peculiar thinge happening with Spanish^background people* Cubans in parts of the 
United States have had very little problem with learning to read English, and yet with 
Puerto Ricans, it is a problem. I think what I'm trying to argue is the same as what a 
friend of mine put to me, someone who was himself bilingual, so he couMn't be 
accused, 1 suppose, of beirig too prejudiced*. He said it^ really not a bilingual problem 
so mtich as it^ a social class problem* I think what he was trying to say was that ifs 
the values that the chikl brings to school The basic learnings in the home are far 
more cnttcal with respect to how well the child will learn to read, than anything that 
the school does for the chiid, at least, as far as we know how to teach reading with 
our present technologies to date* In a way 1 think it^ probably a kind of impudence for 
society to blame its schools for faults In things !ike the teaching of reading, There^s a 
yiddlsh term called Chutzpa, and to give you soiiie kind of a notion of what it means, 
there^s the story of the young teenager who l.illed his mother and father, and then 
subsequently threw himself on the mercy of the co'jrt, claiming that he was only a 
poor orphan. That's Chutzpa* 

You've got to look at our own society and you have to ask yourself, *How much value 
do Australians generally put on areas like reading? To become a good Australian in our 
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currem society^ ham well do you have to be able to read and what^ In it for you to 
be a iQod rta4ef?*» Welt^ if youYe going to go to a barbecue you (Hily have to be able 
to recognise one letter out of 26, and you have to be able to count The letter is 
and you have to be able to count to foir* If yoOte in New South Waks and you visit a 
club| you probably don^ need any readir^ $kiU$ either; you need $ome pre*reading 
skills. Vou have to be able to match an ace^ an acej an ace^ So you need some 
pre-reading skills but you don^ have to get very deeply into reading to be successful 
in one of New South Wales' favourite occupations. I hope Vm not poking too much fun 
at us. 1 think too, that so many Australians enjoy a form of sotar roulette^ tying on the 
beach and seeing how long before they get a melanoma^ and t think reading is probably 
counter-productive there; the book wUt probably shade part of your body and you 
might get a headache trying to read in direct swilight So^ when you think of a lot of 
the activities that we indulge in^ you realise that reading may not be such an 
important topic for tots and lots of people in our society* Vet we know better of 
course. We tmow that it should be» and we try our hardest to make sure that everybody 
becomes a good reader* Ali hn trying to say is that as far as this kind of conlerence 
Is concerned and alt the good things that witt foUow up from it» got to hold 
things in some kind of perspective; weWe got to realise that we have limitations as 
educators; that there is a <mtext in which we work; and that alt the marveltous moves 
that we could make^ and we wilt make many of them 1^ sure^ are not going to rake 
huge differences. TheyYe not going to eliminate certain kinds of semi*ltteracy that we 
see in some of our upper dtvisk>ns of schools. 

Three television crews came out at lunch time today and interviewed me. 1 never get 
that kind of service in Sydney* It reminded me of an old saying that an expert is a fool 
who is a 1^ way from home^ And what did they want to know? Weli^ they wanted to 
know whettw I thought Illiteracy was on the rampage in Australian society* I said no» 
1 thought it was probably just the opposite* WeYe better educated today and more 
literate today than weVe ever been* At least I feel I am^ I don^ know about you 
Every day in every way I get to be a better reader* They also wanted to know the 
influence of television tie^use I did the evaluations of *Sesame Street* and Htie 
Electric Con^an/* I told them that I thought that television was probably a beneficial 
influence for many reading skills^ for the lower division of kids anyway* 1 hope that 
doesn^ offend you who are reading teachers^ because I know that there is this kind of 
general feeling that T*y* is bad. But if you look at standardised tests over the last 
g^wratton or so» e^)ecialty for firsts second^ third graders^ it^ remarkable how much 
increase in general knowledge and certain kinds of competencies that occur* CerUUniy 
television allows kids to come to school with a great deal of background knowledge^ 
with their horizons widened^ and I can^ help but think that has to be a great help in 
areas like reading* 

The television crews also asked^ *What percentage of our populatun today are 
illiterate?** 1 said I didn^ know* because I don*t know whether someone's illiterate or 
not If you choose one definition of illiteracy then about SO percent of our population 
is illiterate* It goes down to about two or three percent illiterate if you choose 
another def initioa 

Tom Sticht of the National institute of Education in Washington D*C in the baste skills 
group* plotted the relationship between criteria of literacy and the proportion of 
population judged illiterate* The first criteria was writing your name; most people 
seemed to be able to do this* This was followed by *readlr^ famitiar text aloud and 
ifKJicating recognition of content*; that makes it harder of course* Next| 'reading 
unfamiliar text to gain new information^* and then another* 'inferential reading of new 
text'* Well* you know* if someone^ literate* they shouhi be able to read some new text 
and understand what it's getting at* shouidh^ they? Finally* the hardest one of ait 
types used* and about S3 percent didn^t seem to be able to do it very well: 
'interpretive and relational reading of texts** I guess that it's not at ali surprising in 
one sense that you get such a widespread variability in terms of the percentage 
illiterate* if you keep changing your definition* But* as far as I know^ that is one of 
the problems we have to contend with when people start talking about illiteracy in our 
society* 

l*vc been talking about "reading' up tilt now* Everybody* ait this morning talked about 
'reading'* and f *hink one or two people did mention that wo should be a little more 



cartful in defining our terms* I agree with that* So when we ask, 'Have we taught our 
teachers in training to teach reading?** what do we mean? Teach reading to six year 
olds? To 12 year olds? Both? In between? Isnt it possible that there are some teachers 
who are very good working with the children in their first years of school and getting 
some of those qukk associations going between primed letters and somiiSf while other 
teachers are very good with the oWer kids teaching them to make inferences as they 
readL Ve talk about reading as though it were a single process and we can just teach 
it 1 think one of our problems may well be that weVe got to think a iinie more 
carefuUy^ a little more precisefyt about what is reading, what are the skills wcVe 
trying to teadv and indeed whether it!s possible to teach some of these skills* 

As I see it, we get into real difficulty with reading comprehensioa Perhaps one of the 
things that wc^e talking about when we^ talking about children being able to read 
with comprehension Is that they^ good thinkers. They can take what^ there and they 
can understand it and they can judge it* apply it| and see the inferences involved^ and 
so oa How*s that diiferent from any other form of thinking that we go on with in any 
siibject matter? 

We had a Uttle debate this morning about whether every teacher should be a reading 
teacher? in one sen^e of the term^ it seems to me that every teacher not only should 
be a reading teacher^ but every teacher can*t help but be a reading teacher^ How 
could the Science teacher not be helping children to understand better the printed 
page^ or at least the printed page when it is dealing with an area like Science? 

But^ we certainly need a lot more basic researd) before we can say a great deal here» 
I had a fascinating conversation with a fellow at Utah» Dick Bunderson^ who was doing 
some work on speed readingt and he was using electro-encephalograms (££C*s) with 
some people who did seem to be genuine speed readers. His point, was that their brain 
rhythms were veryt very different when they went into their speed reading process* 
Now^ it could be that the way we teach children to read virtually prevents them from 
becoming that kind of speed reader* I think it's worth considering that anytiiing we 
have to say here today is in terms of our best^ cment knowledge* We^ ourselves^ have 
to be very much aware that we can only proceed on that hazardous premise that 
whatever we do will be the best^ in light of what we currently know^ but there*s a lot 
more to be learned. 

There^ no suth thing as a free luncht that*s a fairly common expression these days» 
especially for those who are^against policies of liberal government^ because somebody 
has to pay for it in the long run* There's no such thing as a free reading program 
either* Departments of Education may sometimes think there is^ simply because there 
may be no direct costs attached to it; but from an economic analysis tho^e are 
certainly indirect costs. Perhaps too there are opportunity costs. That is, there's the 
cost that accrues by virtue of income or benefits that are foregone by using the 
teachers time by teaching reading rather than something eise^ If you decide that one 
of the things you ought to do in a reading program in a school is to free up one 
teacher so she can spend a lot of time with children who arenH reading very well^ 
there's a great deal of cost to that school^ and to the other children in the school who 
aren*t getting that person*s service* 1 think what 1^ saying here is that we've got to - 
be aware of the problem of costs and of opportunity costs In Australian education* The 
only people that I know of that have no opportunity c^ts in Australia are Professors 
of Education because they coukln^ earn anything else> but most teachers certainly 
could be doing sometiiing else to the benefit of the children in the school* So 1^ 
arguing that we^e got to look at the question of costs in reading a lot more than we 
do* We usually come tip with ihe idea that here's a good reading program^ ieVs try it 
out Nobody asks the question^ 'How much is it costing? Could we spend that kind of 
time or money more benefidaliy perhaps in sooie other way?** And so I think we ^ould 
ask ourselves what it*s going to cost to conduct pre-service courses for teachers 
differently and what are the benefits. When 1 say what are the benefits^ 1 don't mean 
what are the benefits that we think there might be^ b<jt what are the benefits that wc 
can see accruing when we try it out on some kind of experimental basis. We should go 
about this as systematically as possible* if we come up with some good ideas we 
shouldn't immediately say that's a good idea and go racing off to all the CAE^s and beg 
them to favour us by implementing those good ideas^ assuming that we had that kind of 
ability to communicate effectively* 1 think what makes a lot of sense is to try out a 
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number of ideas and see how much ead) costs an^ which ones seem to be having what 
kinds of effects* I think that in the iong run^ that ktrai of cofnpedtion among ideas and 
the abiitty to sift through them to get rid of sonie that (JonH se«n to work out very 
wetU makes a iot more sense than anything else that I can think of when it comes to 
innovation in education* 

Too often in evaluating innovating prograins we use a model of evaluation known a$ 
*the cardiac approach^ which is to say we say something like^ *in my heart I know it*s 
working*. I thif^ I heard some of that this morning actually* sure my institution^ as 
guilty as any other so Fm not pointing fingers as though Vtn some kind of blameless 
person or come from a blameless institution. As a matter of iact^ 1 come from pr<^>ably 
one of the oldest artd most sterile institutions in the country when it comes to 
education. It*s certainly noteworthy I think for its fierce and Independent love of what 
used to be. Actually^ I did suggest that we set up an Education Museum at the 
University and no^one saw the huoMur in it^ not did they agree with my proptosal They 
said it might cost too much. 

Well^ those, by the way^ were the remarks that 1^ prepared before I came here today. 

What struck me as Interesting this morning was that a lot of the things that were said 
touched on the kinds of things that I was going to say» so I decided to present my 
remarks just as youVe heard thenu Then I thought I would ^nd a little time 
conveying to you what I thought were some of the more important points that came 
across this morning from the various groups, with perhaps a few reactions of my own* 

. . . Well^ one thing that I thought was a really important and useful sign was that all 
groups seemed ready to come together to discuss issues. However, they came frtmi 
prepared positions. In the sense that the people speaking each had a position from 
which they came. Again, that^s not a bad thing, but I think it^ very important for us 
all if we are to reach some constructive consensus on recommendations to be willing 
to decentre a bit I xhink iVs necessary^ for example, for people with a teaching 
background to ask themselves whether they should feel quite so strongly about the 
question of practicality, and I think people who coo^ from colleges preparing teachers^ 
ought to ask themselves whether indeed everything that they put across in the name of 
theoretical background is indeed theoretical background that*s worthy of that kind of 
name, 

. . . A second thing that arose this morning, was the question of needs. A few of the 
speakers tall^ about beginning teachers coming into the schools not being able to 
teach this or that very well Then some of the college people said, Tes, but how well 
would you expect them to be able to do it in their first year teaching; you know, be 
reasonable'. I think what we have to do is to be able to show that there is an 
educational need. It is not enough to be able to point to a situation and say, *Wouldn^ 
it be nice if . . .'. The question is what is a reasonable standard to expect, where is 
our current status with respect to that, and what is the discrepancy between that 
reasonable standard artd current status? It's the discrepancy that's important 

There was to have been a Needs Assessment Study jn Special Education in the VSJ^ 
They were going to survey American schools to find out what their needs were with 
respect to audio-visuai equipment and they had a most magmiicent questionnaire to 
teachers. Do you need a tape recorder? Do you need a T.V. set? Do you need overhead 
projectors? Now, they didn^ bother to differentiate among the audiences. Teachers of 
the blind were being asked did they want overhead projectors. Now my guess is that 
most of the teachers would be only too willing to have those kinds of equipment in 
their rooms« I mean, why not? You might be able to use them some day. Or, if you're 
going to have a slide show at home one evening, you might be able to borrow the 
equipment If the T.V. breaks dOwn, you can borrow the school's for a little while. 
However, that kind of approach does not establish a need. 

What ~l think we've got first of all to find out is what do a reasottable grot^ of 
experts - people experienced m the field * think a well-run special education 
classroom in such and such a handicapped condition, should have. Then we should find 
out what aaually exists in such classrooms. Then I think you could start talking about 
where the need is. So the question is, and 1 dont think I heard much evidence on this 
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question^ what kind of a standard would you reasonably exi^ect a beginning teacher to 
be at in terms of being able to implement a teadvb^g program in schools of 
QueenOand? Then# what are their skills when they hit the schools? 1 ttunk that is 
information we have a right to know* Perhaps when we find out, we might find that 
there IsnH nearly as bad a situation existii^ as we*ve been told. Or, perhaps we might 
find out that it's a lot worse than we think. 1 dorH know* But then I don*t think, unless 
youVe had a lot of experience, and 1 mean a lot, in many different institutions and 
places^ that you would know either, because all y<M know is y<Hr own relatively 
limited experien^. 

* * * Another point that I heard this morning wluch I think should be brought up again, 
is the notion that what*s good advice for an experienced teacher may be pretty 
terrible advice for a beginn&ig teacher* Beginning teachers have very different needs 
from experivKed teachers, it would seem to me» and while I wouid advise experienced 
teachers to throw away any kind of prescriptive sets of mamials and to try and mould 
their own from a variety of thirigs that are available, not sure be as keen to 
give that sort of advice especially to beginning teachers lacking in confkfence* I think 
that it is far better for them to have something that they can hang on to during the 
first year or so^ even though there may be some limitations attached to it. I tlunk they 
can break away from that as they gain experience and confid^ce* 

* * * Another point that I think ought to be said again is that colleges can*t, I don^ 
think, develop dose liaisons with every school that theyVe going to work with in 
practice teachings Now, I haven^ had a lot of experience in tlus kind of an area since 
1 left Newcastle Teachers CoUege in 1962, so 1 beg your indulgence* l*m confessing I 
have no recent experience in this kind of problem, but my guess is that colleges don*t 
have the staff* 1 meant how many leaurers in reading are there in comparison to all 
^lese teacher trainees going into the schoolss I can^ believe that you could have close 
liaison between the reading lecturer in the college and all the schools the trainees are 
going to. 

I think* however, that simply saying something's difficult Isn't enough. We*ve got to 
think of ways to meet what seems to be a real problem as it was expressed this 
morning* The only one I could think of quickly was asking the schools to take more 
initiative themselves, so that if a student knows theyVe going to School X starting on 
Monday week, they could go to the library at least and find out what School X does in 
the area of reading, perhaps look at some of the reading texts in the college curri. 
culum laK or the college library* I think there are various things like that wluch might 
be worked out so that students could be better prepared when they get to the schools. 
But you are the experts in this area and I presume these might be some of the things 
that might be coming out this afternoon. 

* * * Teachers and students seem to stress the practical But, according to my model of 
a good teacher, wluch may not be your model of a good teacher, the practical just 
isn^ sufficient; it*s just not enough. I think in your hearts you'll agree with me. 1 don^t 
know whether youll agree with me in other parts of your anatomy, but what Vm trying 
to say is something like tlus. An experience that I had one day a few months back may 
be one that you will vibrate warmly to^ I went to a college of advanced education in a 
different state from this one, but I will not divulge its name to protect the innocent I 
Was on a panel that was looking into a proposal they had for a degree program in 
elementary primary educatioa They began in the morning to tell us what the rationale 
behind the program was and what kinds of teadiers they were going to produce in this 
innovative program* The/d actually been trying it out for the last couple of years and 
they wanted a stamp of approval* They wanted to produce teachers who would be fit 
teachers for the 21st century, none of tMs 3Dth century nonsense, 2Ist century* And 
what kinds of teachers would they be; flexible teachers, thafs what theyM be. Not just 
these teachers who were taught how to do something in a set way which may not be 
very useful in 10 years time when our theoreticians teU us that's the wrong way after 
aU^ but teachers who could think independently. As a maner of fact, they wanted 
thinking teachers more than they wanted virtually any other kind of teacher* And so it 
went on during the morning, this flexible, independent kind of teacher* We talked to 
the students over lunch* I remember asking one student what he liked best about his 
first year's ei^erience in this program, He said, 'The practice teaching;* 1 asked, 'What 
did you like least about it?^* He said, *The laaures, they were all so theoretical** 1 
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asked, 'Did you get nothing that was worthwhile in college?** *Yes, the chalk board 
practice, that was worthwhile because when we went out into the schools we could at 
least write on the boar<f» Pm not exaggerating the position very much, anct as the day 
wore on it became very clear that, in terms of the courses being offered, in terms of 
the attitudes and values of the students, and actually of the people that were running 
. some of these courses, it was no different from perhaps some of the teachers colleges 
of my day» I didnt see this as producing these kindls of independent^thinking teachers 
at alL 

Well, we had a little discussion this morning about better language and what good does 
it do you* I mean you can learn about speech and it doesn^t make you a good orator; 
you can learn about grammar but irdoesn^ make yoo a good writer* You can also learn 
to fb( a car without understanding much about the physics of internal combustion 
ef^ines. You can get these little manuals that says if the car won^ start or if the car 
starts but goes phht, do this, this, this* That*s not my idea of a good teacher, 
somebody who has such a manuaL IVn sure it*s not your idea either* 1 suppose we could 
develop a kind of a computerized mechanic teacher* We cou!d have video tap^ 
receivers and if some kid does something wrong he can ask for advice* But that*s not i 
think where weVe going. 1 think it*s rea^nable however for teachers, youtg teachers 
especially, to think in terms of their own survival; without that theyVe not going to 
get very far, so that's their first interest* 

I know at Sydney University just recently, we had a meeting of all the students after 
their first praCt and the lo^ of relief as they walked in was amazing. They had 
survived that first practice* All the way through the only thing that had been on their 
minds, as far as 1 could work out, was *What*s it going to, be lil^ in the first practice?** 
Well, iVs a Jegitimate concern, I rather like the idea of teacher education courses that 
combine both pre-service and in*5ervice elements. Now I know that there are all sorts 
of industrial kinds of maners to worry about, but if somebody came up with an idea 
that said, look, for the first three years well be fairly practic^ weHl give them a lot 
of practical stuff * 7S ways to use the tape recorder, 74 things to do when a child 
shouts at you, and how to use behaviour modification with the rowdiest kid in the 
class* There are lots of good practical thing$ that you can do, and plenty of 
observations and practical work* Okay, then let that person go out and teach for a few 
years, give him a diploma, and make it conditional upon his coming back to the 
colleges and doing some more work, dare t say of a more theoretical nature* By that, 
all [ mean is that they reflect on what the/re doingi listen to what other people are 
doing, try and work out what kinds of things work best for what kinds of kids and 
what kinds of teachers and so on* This is, after all, not very impractical; and also to 
do a little reading* because at least there might be some notk>n as to why you might 
be doing some reading at that point* After this, let's give them a degree, and let our 
primary teachers be as well trained then as our secondary teacliers. That to me makes 
a great deal of sense* arguing that 1 can't conceive of a good teacher not having 
both thorough practical skills as well as thorougti theoretical understandings of what 
theyVe doing* There is the problem of how to train such a person in the limited time* 
So this way, we would have what sounds like a lengthy training period* As far as 1^ 
concerned it ought to be lengthier than that in one sense, because I think a well 
educated teacher would recognise that they've got to keep going. 

* . * Induction - the first year out* How's it going to be handled? Lets have some ideas 
on that and run a few, perhaps, quasi-experiments, demonstrations If you like* What 
about giving some of these first-year<out teachers a 66 percent or a 75 percent 
workload, not so that they can spend time on the beach, but other kinds of things they 
could be doing in the school* It's just an idea 1 thought of during lunch time* I'm not 
charging for it* sure you could think of better ones* Pairs of beginning teachers 
working together - how^ that for an idea? That could be quite an idea to help with 
.induction* 

* * * Another thing that came up this morning concerns evaluation pJanning* Evaluation 
planning, any other kind of educational planning, has got to involve and begin with 
from the outset, the audiences for whom the evaluation or the plans are Intended If 
you dont get them in at the beginning you^ve got troubles. Now, there were some 
complaints on this topic this morning. I don't know the truth of thenn, all I've got is 
perceptions. 



» » » The survey of reading and college :nsiruaion In the reading area has already been 
a success. 1 have this on the authority of a leading direaor of a CAE in Queensland, 
Of should 1 say a direaor of a leading CAE in Queenstand* not sure whicK I donH 
want to mention your name Bill because, you know, fve got to keep confidential my 
sources of informaiion; but I understand itotn somebody in this room that CAE's have 
already begun to reaa to the faa that these kinds of surveys are f>eing done and that 
thereV; attention being focussed on the area of reading. Now, all f can say is 
congratulations, ihat^s excellent, it's a good thing. We're not trying to do some t>ure 
piece of researd^ weVe not in the game of iheoreiicaJ physics; what weVe trying to 
do is improve education. Evaluation ought to be entirely to the end of getting better 
decisions made about education, and surveys like this. It theyVe reactive in that kind 
of positive way, are fine* 

Finally, I thihk it^ fair to say about this morning's effort, that a lot of it was 
predictable^ Had many of you been asked what are the various groups going to say, you 
could have written down many of those things. Right? Does that mean that it was a 
waste of time? No. Because the process is very in»portant. It*s very important that 
people, not only are thinking about the same problems, but are communicating their 
thoughts about them, even though some of those communications are, at this point, 
predictable. It ts also true that what's going to happen the rest of this afternoon is not 
going to be as prediaable. That^ why Vm very interest in ensuring that you leave 
this room immediately. Gol You won't collect your $200t but if you don^t know where 
to go, you'll be told. You don^t have long because I went beyond my time by about five 
minutes. Thank you for inviting me. 



Arter Proressor Ball^s address, jn yhich the major issues enianating from the 
School and College Panels uere Jdcntiried, conTerence participants rormcd into 
heterogenous groups to discuss these issues. Each group consisted or up to 10 
persons. While Professor Ball's $200 vas not collected, the groups formulated 
over 30 recommendations Tor improving the preparation or teachers Tor the 
teaching or reading. These recommendations vere discussed in ttie closing 
session oT the conrerencc. 

Pelov arc the recommendations that uere formulated by the various groups. Each 
Oroup vas asked to indicate their, most important recommendation, and this 
appears as No. 1. Each group's recommendations are shouTr separately. 

Croup Recommendations 

i. It is essential that each student has had the opportunity to work wiih only 
competent teachers in the practising school. 

2* The current pracijce of appointing supervising teachers should be ro-consldercd 
in the light of the cf eaiion of a new position. 

3. The new position might be known by the term Teacher Education Associate. The 
task of such a person would be to fulfil the mediating, leadership and 
interpretive roles needed to establish links between training institutions and 
training schools, in order to make ihis position attraalve, the Teacher 
Education Associaie would need to be guaranteed a combination of time off and 
higher emolument. 



J. An investigaiion of induction programs should be undertaken to help in 
deuelopins a %oo4* program. 



CROUP DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



4 It * * f****t** 
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Every primary and secondary school should have a langua^ and reading policy 
for teachers of all subjects. 

There should be ^^reater liaison between schools, colleges of advanced education 
and universities. 



The three*year pre-service course leading to a dipkxna should be followed by a 
one*year in*service course leading to a degi^ 

in planning such a degree models it is essential that the planning^ implement- 
ation and evaluation be achieved by giving adequate attention to the views of 
all involved in the education process, jnctudtng parents, students'^ teachers and 
administrators^ 

Teacher education in reading should place greater em|>ha5is on the development 
of favourable attitudes in children towards reading. 



The needs of teachers in the teaching of reading are developmental and may be 
seen in the following stages - 

(i) pre-servlce; 

(U) beginning teacher; 

<iii) limited*experienced teacher; and 

(iv) very-expertenced teacher. 

These needs require a different training experience which would entail the 
three-level consideration of pre-servlce, induction and in-service; 

Time should be given to a beginning teacher to become aware of the resources 
of the school prior to the commencemem of his/her responsibilities* 

All teachers should be given instruction in the teaching of reading, irrespective 
of their teaching sublects or level of responsibility. 



What makes an effective teacher of readirtg needs to be identified and defined. 

It should be recognised that the beginning teacher is only part way along the 
continuum of growth* 

There is a need to determine what is a reasonable expectation of the beginning 



Schools should be responsible for teacher development through school^sed 
in-service activities* 



A working relationship should be estabJished between colleges and practising 
schools* 

Colleges and the associated practising schools should cooperatively develop 
schedules of the systematic experiences which students are expected to 
undertake during the teaching of reading practice experiences. 

Each school should recognise the need to develop its own carefully formulated 
reading policy* 
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To detl with the ^roblefn of Jack of cocnrmmication between school, coUege and 
across colleges* each college should be responsihle inittally for coordinating a 
representative group to examine present content in reading courses. This 
knowledge should eventually be shared (through tbe Board of Teacher HducatiorO 
with all colleges. 

Courses should be introduced to ensure thdt teachers develop the abilities of 
ctuldren beyond the Initial leatning to read phase* Content area reading should 
be included as part of the program. 

An investigation of major problems in program development (including the levels 
of readability in content area materials; the integration of these niatertals with 
commercial reading schemes; and selection of children*^ literature as a base for 
reading program developnwnt) should be undert^ea 



There should be longer periods of practice teaching with student teachers 
having defined areas of teaching for which they accept respormbility. Sandwich 
courses and internship may be ways of achieving this* 

Both shon and long-term interchange of staff between pre*schools« primary 
schools and secondary schools, on the one hand, and between tertiary in- 
stitutions on the othert is needed 

There should be courses designed to integrate 'theory* and *practice*« lesson 
plans, where the student teachers, supervising teachers and leaurers meet at 
the end of praaice to discuss and relate theory to practice. 



C^eges and schools should develop more effective systems to ensure that 
firstly, the practical program is plannedf Implemented and evaluated as a joint 
responsibility and, secondly, that the requirements and e)q>ectations of the 
praaice program are known and understood by ail parties involved. 

An attempt should be made by both college and school to develop a progressive 
record of what types of experiences (lessons, familiarisation with resources etcj 
student teachers have been e)q>05ed to and that this information go with the 
student to the praaising school to assist principals and supervising teachers in 
plugging the gaps* as the student's course develops* 

Every teacher, irrespective of level and subject area, should receive instruction 
on language^ language development and on the role played by language in 
learnings Thb would include training in such matters as the teaching of reading 
and writing, and the use of the four modes of language for learning. 

Criteria should be established to clarify the expectations of both students and 
schools at the end of the three^ear courses, during an indualon periodt and at 
the completion of a degree. 



Beginning teachers should be appointed to schools that *care' and that are 
staffed more liberally. Failing that, each school should be responsible for its 
own Induction program and for the formulation of its own reading poHcy, 

Supervbing teachers should be more carefully selected and receive some 
training in their rote as supervising teachers. 

In order to improve the liaison between tertiary institutions and schools, 
lecturers and students should work in schools for a. substantial time each year. 




1* The Bo«nl of Teacher Educttioh should consider the recommendations of the 
Bamtt Cocmnittee report which reUte to induction and devise means of 
Implementing them as an integral part of i^ teacher education process* 

2» AH parties concerned in the efforts made to date in the in^^service education of 
teadiers in j^eading (in particular^ in the establishment of the Reading 
Development Centre and in the policy of establishing Reading Resource Schoold 
should be continued^ and even greater resources be devoted in future to an 
expansion and consolidation of this program to cover all metropolitan towns and 
provincial districts; 

1* A close worlcing relationship should be established between colleges and schools 
(i*e* allege staff planning with and teaching in schools) so that college students 
on practice perceive that there is a real working relationships This ivould be of 
benefit to * 

0) college staff; 

(U) schools * improvement in quality of their programs^ theory/practice 
relationship; 

tiii) students * practice becomes relevant and *theor/ becomes related to 
practice*; and 

Ov) pupils • benefit from combined expertise of school and college staff* 

Z From this closer liaison^ a core of teachin^^ technic^ies should be defined. This 
will enable ^survival' in first term for the beginning teacheh This ^ore* plus an 
understanding of the full implications for teaching in that area are the 
responsibility of the college of advanced education. 

X The schools and education system must provide the strategies to develop 
teachers from the core into the broadert more complete approach used by 
competent^ experienced teachers. 



SiBTwnary of Recommendations 

In summary, an analysis of the group recommendations yields the following major 
points; 

There should be a closer working relationship between schools and 
teacher trailing institutions in the preparation of teachers for the 
teaching of reading. An investigation should be made of he ways in 
which Hheory* and t>^ctice' could be further* integrated; ^d praaical 
prcwr^ms should be planned, implemented and evaluated pintly by 
colleges and schools. 

Training in the teaching of reading should be regarded as a continuous 
process throughout a tead>er*s career. An emphasis should be placed on 
the development of tnduaion and in-service reading programSj praaising 
school personnel should be carefully selected and receive training in their 
respective roies; and all schools (both primary and secondary) should 
formulate their own school readii^ policy. 
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A FiNAL STORY FROM PROFESSOR QALL 



I thought that maybe youVc had a long day» and so 1 might end with this s:ory» which 
is a true story* 

Reading is a proc^ that does not l>egin when the kid cotncs to schooi as we pointed 
out a linie while earlier^ but it can be affected by television as 1 found out many 
years ago now in a previous life in the United States of America. This story concerns 
Sesame Street and how a particular two year old was able to demonstrate that the 
television show Sesame Street was having some impact on him* IMl telt you the story 
first of all and then Til tell you the cocjctusion that ! reach* 

This was a little boy who was two years of age and had been spending some time 
watching Sesame Street* it was about the same time in his life when his mother was 
toilet training him^ and one morning the little boy callea out from the bathroom^ 
^ummyr Mucnmy^ come quicM* See» he was also doing some of those early reading 
books, so he spoice like that* So the Mother came into the bathroom and the little boy 
pointed at the potty and said^ 'Do you know what that*^ catled?** Velt she had had 
some training in Rc^rian Client Centred Therapy and she was also rather puritanical 
and Victorian and dtdn*t like to use certain words herself and was worried tlUt he may 
have picked something up from one of those nasty little boys that lived down the 
street* There always is one of those* So she simply redirected the question and said. 
Wo dear, what is that calted?^ And the little boy replic<^ ttetls the letter 3** 

Now the point is that here was a two year old who was structuring his environment in 
a way quite different from the way he would bave been if he hadn*t had that mass 
media presentation going on. And I hope» in similar ways» that this meeting today will 
enable you* not quite the same wayr but in similar waySr restructure your environments 
as you move back into wherever you come from professionally^ that it will raise issues 
so that you'll start thinking slightly differently^ and perhaps even not only think 
differently but do something. That, of course^ would be perhaps one of the finest, 
unobtrusive measures that we could probably get if we could find out that you aaually 
did something differently as a result of today* But 1 rather think that today isn't 
cnot^b; and ( rather think that nobody els^ agrees that today is enough. Do you want 
to look, into the future? Good* 
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OUTLINE OF COURSES OFFERED IN 
THE TEACHING OF READING AND ASSOCIATED LANGUAGE SKILLS 
BY QUEENSLAND TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
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tNTRODUCTlON 



In selecting and describing the courses included in this summary^ the following 
st^ were t^en * 



1* Courses in the teadung of reading and associated language skills^ were 
first defined: 

'Associated language skills^ was detiped as those skills that are a 
pre*requisite to a child learning to read Thus, such topics as the 
nature of language, language acquisition, laf^uage development, 
lihguistlcs, sociology of language* psycholinguistics ete., were seen 
to he relevant* For the purpose of this exercise the other language 
arts such as writing, speaking (drama, etc^ and listening were not 
included in the definition* It is recognised, however, ttat this, of 
course, is an artificial boundary* 

Teaching of reading* was defined as including such topics as the 
reading process, phorucs, comprehension, study and library skills 
and the appreciation of ehildren^ Uterature. 

Z Teaching of reading and associated language skills^ courses were then 
identified from various course submissions received by the Board of 
Teacher Education iiK These were cross-checked using college handbooks 
and also any correspondence on the subject that had occufted between 
the Board and each college* 

5. Draft cou^ outlines v^^e prepared for each college and sent to them 
for verification, approval and/or possible amendments 

4* Upon receipt of this advice irom colleges, the outlines were compiled 
into the present format* 

a NOTES ON COURSE OUTUNES 

1* Where the majority of a course appears to fit the definition of 'teaching 
of reading and associated lang^age skills^ outlined above, the course is 
named and described Where only a part of the course appears to suit the 
definition, the name of the course is preceded 'ELEMENTS OF * * * * A 

2. Where the Board of Teacher Education received a new or revised college 
course submission between Juiy 1977 (the commencement of the reading 
project and December 1979, a brief comparison is made between 
pre*service compulsory courses offered In 1977 and those proposed or 
ottered now* {2\ (It will have been observed that the survey mainly 
concentrated on pre^service teacher education^ 



3* , ]t_wjil be noted that there are less cofl^ulsory 'reading and language* 
courses offered in in-service programs than in pre^-service ones* This is 
due in latge part to the nature of in^ervice programs in which most 
a>mpu]sory coursef concentrate on educational and curriculum foundation 
courses. The electives then specialise in catering for individual needs 
and/or interests* 

(1) Evftcy fiv« fot^p t«och«r «4iucotion cours«» frff«t«<l by c^llegvs or* os««3Md by th« 
Soord'a Coiirs* touiawint Cd«aiit«*» A futihrnr a >B »a a wint of o comtm may b« moth by iht 
cg«»itt** upon its fits! output of 9roduat«a» (FroA ITCO, Utl3 loit«r oflp«ct mill no 
|ortg«r be «onddt«r)r, but tiM CdMittM viLL »ialn th« right to r«qii««ft or r«¥l«tf o 
t*och«r •ducotloA progroi ot on/ oaaaaanent of c teoditr oduootion «ouir4», 
th« CouTd* Aaiiawwnt Cavaiti** ncdw* r«co«M>dotlonft to th« Ooont of Tooehtr Cduootloni 
Th* Soord^ in turn, «o#w» rm^initfuUofta to the Soord of Advonc*d Educotion concomlng 
tho occToditfltioA of tiM toaeh«r odUcoti«n cmord iOifi»T» (Prl«ory) Atc^K In oddltlon to 
this function, tiM Coufso J^agiBf nt CoMlttM of Um Board of TMch«f Educotion Adcoa 
rac u — o n dotiooo to thft S^tird of T«ochor Educotion on tiM ocot«dltotlcn of oil Pfo*«*rvlct 
1 odwr oducotJon cours«9 for th* purposes of Uoctivr re^lstrotion. 

(2) A bttlof coMporiooo of 1977 ond 1979 pr«-^rvlc« co^pulsor/ cour5s» offered ot the 
Untvenit/ of OuMAslond ond Jtes Cook Uilverslt/ of MorUi Qucenslond Is olso givon» 
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COURSE OUTUNfS 



BRISBANE KINDEaCARTEN TEACHERS COLLEGE 

WtOMA OF TBACHIHG - DIP.T. (EARLY CHILDHOOD) a thr«e«ytar pre*f«rvlce 
coum« 

Xlii'^ cQUtse vas fitst accredited in 1975 &Md conmvenced fitst semester 

Ul CoreuUory courses 

There are no compuhory courses specUically on the teaching ol reading. 
Tiw- study ol langua^^ however^ is integrated in the Education Studies 
and Child Development units. 

i«2 Elective courses 

READMG FOR THE YOUNG CHID (43 HOURS) 

This course aims to develop the necessary understandings and $kilis ol 
reading instruction lor teachers of children in kindergarten, pre-school or 
primary years. The re<jyisites 5| lormal and inlormal reading are 
presented. Particular emphasis is pkced upon loundational skills^ teaching 
approaches^ diagnostic methods and placement procedures. 



UFGRADWG Df>lOMA OF TEACHING ^ DIP.T. (EARlY CHILDHOOD) * a one^ye&r (or 
pait-^tfme equlvatenO m*tcrvlce course. 

This diploma vas teacctedited in 1976 ^nd cocnoienced fitst semester 
1979. 

Zl Compulsory courses 

LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION (4$ HOURS) 

This Course aims to give an awareness ot the lunctions and varieties of 
language^ and its communicative and heuristic roles in educational 
situations. An attempt is made to integrate theory vith practice. Topics 
covered include: The nature d language^ lar^guage variation and Ei^tish} 
language acquisition; language and values; language and reading; and 
literature and language. 

DEVELOPMENTAL F^AD^G (4$ HOURS) 

This course serves to update and extend teachers' knowledge ol readings 
Reading is viewed as the source o| literacy. The relatedncss ol writing 
and readily lor the heglnnii^ reader is empha^sed* 

22 Elective courses 

THE SOCIOLOGV OF LANGUAGE (l^S HOURS) 

This course is concerned wtth the study o| some ol the more inltuential 
socioJii^uistic theories and their implications |or earJy childhood 
education. As well as a discussion o| the literature^ real Ji|e language 
situations will he projected into the workshop sessions. Special attention 
is paid to child-mother interactbns^ children's peer group talk^ and 
chitd->teacher interchanges. Topics inciudet social phenomenology^ 
language and education} ethnomethodologyi &ernstein*s socio-iing^istic 
thcor/ ol language learning; and language, deprivation and com;>ensatory 
educatioa 
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Dtf>LOMA OF PAIMAPY TCACHnG - DIPJ. <PRIMARY) - a thr^ j-yeir pr«-t«ivlce 



This diploma was accredited in 1975 and commenced first seinester 

The institute is nov planning a review of the diplona trith a view to 

reaccreditation in 1981 » 

Compuborv coo|pse^ 

DEVetOfWNTAt READfHG («% HOURS) 

This subject aims to develop students* knowledge of the Veadin^ 
literature and the philosophies and materiais of the major approaches to 
the teaching of reading; and to provide a practicum in the teaching of 
reading to children in local schoolis* 

ILHMENTS OF CURRICULUM STUDIES I (U HOURS IN UANGUAGE ARTS) 

A one semester hour is devoted to a study of the Language Arts 
Curriculum Gulden The topics covered include detailed analysis and 
consideration of the syllabus^ the skills needed in implementing each 
syllabust media and materials in implementing the syllabi and the role of 
the teacher as interpreter of the syllabus* 

ELEMEHTS OF CURRICULUM STUDIES M (TOTAL COURSE . 84 HOl^S) ^ 

This subject includes a curriculum contract component which integrates 
practical experience with theory work in the eight areas of the 
curriculum studied at the institute* 

ELEMENTS Of CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT (TOTAL COURSE . 28 HOURS) 

This course consists of one hour/week for two semesters which deals with 
the praaical problems confronting the beginning teacher* A series of 
probtem*stilving simulations deal with such concerns as initial 
preparations^ timetabling, C^CJP^ reading and grouping* 

Elective courses 

PSYCHOLOGY OP LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT (42 HOURS) 

This course aims to investigate and consider aspects of the acquisition, 
development and use of language* Topics included will be linguistic dau, 
linguistic theories and sequence of language development* 

CHILDREN'S LHERATURE <42 HOURS) 

This subject is concerned with a basic understanding of children's 
literature, a knowledge of the books that children are reading, and the 
skills needed to introduce and promote chUdrenfs reading experiences* 



UPGRADING DFLOMA OF PRIMARY TEACHING - DIP*T* (PRMARY) - a one-year <6r 
part-time equlvalenl) In-sen^lce course* 

The diploma was accredited i.i 1976 and cofnmenced in 1977* This course 
was reviewed in 1979 following the first output of graduates. 

Compulsory courses 

LANGUAGE AND LITERACY <56 HOURS) 

This course includes the following topicst the nature of langudge; ways in 
which a child acquires language; ways in which a child acquires literacy; 
and ways in which a child extends and enjoys literacy* 
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Elective couraes 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMEMT i - LAHGUACE ARTS CURRICULUM (2« HOURS) 

This is om of th« eight courses from which students must elect to 
undertake two courses* This course investigates a chttd^ verbal 
communication ^teiti] and curriculum deveiopment of the chtld*s 
communication through language arts* 



BACHELOR OF EDUCATION B*E0. - a furttitr on« y«ar*s study (or part-time 
oqulvaltnO foVewing the Dfploma ol Teaching and at least one y#: J*t teachtng* 

This degtee vas fitst acctedited in 1970 and commenced first semestet 
1979 » 

Compuisory courses 

There are no compuisory courses offered spedficaily in the teaching of 
reading and language. 

Elective courses 

STUDIES IN CURRICaUM- LANGUAGE (5£ HOURS) 

This st^ject aims to inaease students* famUiarity with concepts and 
processes involved in selectingt Iniplementing and evaluating learning 
experiences in language education for primary school children} a 
sensitivity to the needs of the learner as he learns languagei and an 
appreciation of the importance of meeting the needls of the language 
learner* The content includes an investigation of the conceptSt processes 
and special considerations required for an understanding of the primary 
lar.guage curriculum. 

STUDIES IN CURRICULUM -READING (5^ HOURS) 

This subject aims to foster a deeper understanding of reading as ^ 
cognitive process} to view reading in relation to other communication 
skillsi to develop a set of criteria for examining different approaches to 
the teaching of reading; to e)q>lore the value of an hectic approach* 
towards the teachlr^ of readingi and to design a reading program for a 
clearly defined sector of the primary school* 

ISSUES IN READING INSTRUCTION (5^ HOURS) 

The content for this subject inctudesi social implications of readingi 
ways that reading Js taught) examining reading faili^ and looking for 
causatbn; and an examination of questions needing further research* 



DARLING DOffNS INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

DIPLOMA OF PRIMARY TEACHING - DIPX (PRftMRY) - a Ihfee-year pre-sen^lce 
coursa* 

This diplo«na was accredited in 1974 and leaccrcdited 1976» The college 
is now planning a review of the diploma with a viev to reaccreditation 
in 1981. 

Compulsory courses 

In 197^t when the acaedited course commenced^ hours was devoted to 
the teaching of reading in a single course* In the revisions of 1976/77, 
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the mimber of coinpulsory hours devoted to language and reading was 
increased to 132 hours* 

Ifi 1979t the following compulsory courses in language and reading were 
offered: 

LANGUAGE AND READING I tf^HOUR^ 

llus unit ^es ecnphasis to the intra and extra school factors which 
influence the development of language ability in chtldrea The unit also 
provides basic information the following areas: (a) beginning readipgi 
Wi skills of reading} (c) d^elopmental reading* 

LANGUAGE AND READING H 03 H0UR9 

Creative teaching of the language arts is the central theme of this 
course^ Workshop sessions^ demonstrations and activities will emphasise 
the areas of the school writing programi^ program evaluation and course 
design in language arts Emphasis is also given to various methods and 
approaches in the teaching of reading and how successful these are in 
dealing with the issues raised in the first year course. 

LANGUAGE AND READING « 03 HOURS) 

This course concentrates on the various methods of teacNng reading with 
particular emphasis on use and knowledge of children's literaturev 

^ aEMENTS 05 DIAGNOSTK: and TREATME^iT OF LEARNING DIFRCULT£S 
aOTAL COURSE . 33 HOURS) 

This course aims to equip students with the skills and understanding to be 
able to identiiy, diagnose and teach children with learning difficulties in 
the normal classroom. 

1^ Elective courses 

S0CIOLtf4eUtSTICS (33 HOURS) 

This subject centres around the works of Bernstein, ft focusses on the 
differences in language growth and developtnent produced by different 
social, cultural and cognitive environments. 

CHILDREN'S LITERATURE \^ EDUCATION A (33 HOURS) 

This subject emphasises th^ use of children's luerature in the lower 
school curriculum both in terms of designing instructional strategies and 
as an aid to reding instruction. 

CHILDREN'S LITERATURE » EDUCATION B (33 HOURS) 

This subject emphasises the use of children's literature in the middle and 
upper school curriculum both in terms of designing instructional 
strategies and as an aid to reading instruction* 



UPGRADING DIPLOMA OF PRIMARY TEACHI^iG * DIPX (PRIMAHV) * a one*year (or 
part-time equivalent) in-sen/lce course. 

This diploma was accredited in 1976 and cocnnenced first semester 1977. 
It uas reviewed in 1979 following the first output of graduates. 

2»1 Compulsory courses 

ELEMENTS OF THE TEACi^NG LEARNING PROCESS (TOTAL COURSE ■ 66 
HOUR^ 

This unit focusses on how children function in the teaching learning 
process by reference to a teaching model Here an important emphasis is 
placed upon the psychological bases of reading. 



OEMENTS Of THE OEVEtOPfIG CNLO (TOTAL COURSE . 6$ HOl^ 

This unit which looks at child development has a focus on language 
development, both from ^ psychological and sociological perspective. 

Z2 Elective courses 

UNGUAGE AND CHILDREN'S UTERATiME IN EDUCATION (£6 HOURS) 

Selection and use of chtidreifs literature 'n the school is the focus of 
this unit» Development of lang^e thrOMgh literature Is also emphasised 

aSMEHTS Of LEARNMG DIFFICULTIES (TOTAL COURSE . U HOURS) 

The focus of this course Is the identificattofv diagnosis and treatment of 
learning dxfflcUities* Problems in learning to read form an important part 
of the topics studied 



1, 8ACHEL0R OF EDUCATION 8.ED. - a fufther one y^r*! study (or parUllme 
equivalent} folowln^ the O^lema of Teaching and At least one year's tetchlng* 

This degree was accredited in 197? and commenced first semester 1976* 
It was reviewed in 1979 folloving the fir^t output of graduates* 

Xi Compulsory courses 

There arc^ no courses specifically on the teaching of reading and 
language* However, in CURRICULUM D&VELOPMBNT <i9S HOURS) 
students may elect to specialise in. Language Arts which is one of six 
areas that may he chosen (the other areas being Physical Education; 
Social Studies; Science; Creative Arts and Mathematics. 

3.2 Eiectlve courses 

Students may elect to undertake an INDEPENDENT STUDY in 'Language 
in Education'* This is one of nine areas that may be chosen* 



JAMES COOK UNIVERSITY OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 

1* 8ACHEL0R OF EDUCATION - aEO* - a four^year pfe^tervloe course training 
secondaiy school teachers 

l*i Cwnpulsory courses 

in 1977^ reading was briefly treated in a Curriculum Studies course which 
was compulsory only for those stud^nu who would teach secondary 
Engl^ This amounted to only three hours in totaL 

In 1979, the following compulsory course was offered for the first time 
for all students! 

LANGUAGE, READING AND EDUCATION (36 HOURS) 

In this course, topics include a study oft language elements and 
functions; language acquisition and developtrtent; language and thought; 
language and social class; writing ^ ^ sense of audience; 
communication and learning in small gro^>s; the language of subject - 
^ecific instruction; the reading process; models of reading; reading in 
content areas; organisational strategies for a language and reading policy 
across the curriculum of secondary education* 
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Elective courses 



LANGUAGE^ CULTURE AW EDUCATION ttO HOURS) 

Tht$ course combines lectures and workshops in an examination of the 
psychological and linguistic bases of second4anguage learning and 
acquisition; psydiological^ anthropological approaches to education; 
selected aspects of bl*lingualism in relation to English * second^language 
methods of teaching; material selectlont adaptation and developmwt; and 
second language English testing* (Notet This course will not be offered in 
19S0X 



DFIOMA OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND MASTER OF EDUCATION (SPECIAL 
EDUCATPN) one-year poflQnduate courses. 

These full^year courses include such a^ects as diagnostic testing, and 
remedial programs which have a heavy emphasis on the teaching of reading, 
and the diagnosis and remediation of reading pTCble!ns» 



KELVIN GROVE COUECE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

DIPLOMA OF PRIMARY TEACHWG - Dff*»T» (PRIMARY) - a lhree*year pre-teivlce 
coufse» 

This diploma was reaccredited in 1979 for commencement in 19B0» 

compulsory courses 

In M^rch 197S| the amount of hours devoted to the teaching of reading 
was estimated by lecturers to be 123 hours. 

The revised diploma to commence in 1980 includes the following courses; 
THE TEAOIWG OF REAWG (60 HOURS) 

This is a foundation course in the teaching of reading* The course aims to 
give students an understanding of theories concerning the reading process 
and of how these may be translated into classroom practice. Topics 
includei the relationship of reading to language development; the 
inter.relatedness of theoretical models and various approaches to the 
teaching of reading) directed reading . thinking activities^ observing 
children^ reading behaviour in the classroom; the concept of readability 
in classroom materials; and classroom organisation for reading instnjction 
and resources tor the teaching of reading, including commercial reading 
schemes, children^ literature and content area materials. 

INDlVIDUAUSEDREADtJG INSTRUCTION (i^S HOURS) 

This course is designed to eqyip the teacher with the skills necessary to 
teach exceptional children in the classroom* Areas of study include the 
assessment of the individual pupil in relation to interest, academic 
ability, cultural and language background; and the matching of these 
needs with specific and appropriate individual InstructbnQl techniques 
and materials* 

ElEMErfTS OF lANGUA(£ ARTS CURRICULUM STUDIES 1 (TOTAL COURSE > 60 



This foundation unit introduces students to the theory and practice in the 
teaching of Language Arts in the primary school* There are four modules 
to the course* Module 1 includes the nature, structure and functions of 
language; language acquisition/development; and simple models to 
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emphasise how language is used for ocxnmunication. Mo(kjle tU includes an 
introduction to the reading and writing processes!^ the reJationshj^ 
between reading and writing; and the relationship between reding, 
writing and experiential bad^round. 

ELEMENTS OF lANOUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM STUD£S IN (TOTAL COU^E . 
^ HOURS) 

This unit focusses on developing and evaluating units of work throMgh the 
primary school In this course^ students develop and apply criteria to 
evaluate Language Arts curriculum guides. They write a model current 
curriculum program ior a specific level; and also develop integrated 
Language Arts units for any level of the primary schooL 

Elective courses 

UNGUtSTICSOF ENGU^ 00 HOURS) 

This course is intended for students who have shown a special interest in 
and aptitude for language study. It includes both a study of the 
traditional and transformational grammar viewpoints, 

THE SOOOLOGY OF UNGUAC£ AND UTERACY (30 HOURS) 

This course takes a critical look at the relationship between language 
varieties and social stratification. The issues underlying the literacy 
controversy are also examined, 

UN<^AGE ANOLEARNMG US HOURS) 

This subject involves students in analysing samples of chlldren*s language 
within a lonfiuage and learning framework. Topics include: how language 
is structured; language history and change; language aa)uisition and 
development} and Umguage in education. 

CHILDREN'S LrTEHATUftE (^RLY CHn^PHOOO) (3D HOURS) 

This course aims to extend the knowledge of children's literature gained 
in con^ulsory courses* Topics Indudet the reading needs and interests of 
young children) evaluative criteria for chiidren*s books; nursery rhymes 
and poetry; folk and fairy tales; contemporary picture fcK>oks; non-fiction 
for young readers; integration of children*s literature with other 
curriculum areas; and the literature program for young children. 

VOLUNTEER ADULT TUTORING PROGRAMS (30 HOURS) 

Students work with adults who have reading problems. They attend two 
hours per week with the lecturer and then tutor in their spare time. 

CHILDREN'S LrTERATURE (MIDDLE AND PRIMARY) (30 HOURS) 

Topics in this course include: the evaluation of chikJreri^s books; selection 
tools; quality books versus inferior series and comics; longer picture 
books and illustration; books to foster the enjoyment of independent 
reading in grades 3 and 4$ Australian chlldren*s bodks; folktales; and the 
literature program in the primary schooL 



Off>LOMA OF SECONDARY TEACHING - DIP.T, (SECONDARY) - a Ihree-year 
pre*servlce course* 

This diploma vas reaecredited in 1979 Tor commencGment in 1960. 

Compuisof y courses 

In March 197$, the college reported that a 2$-hour Reading across the 
Content Areas course was offered. 




The revised diploma* for introduction in 19S0» will include the following 
con^sory course; 

COMMUNICATION 1^ READING IN WE CONTENT AREA (30 HOURS) 

This unit consi^s the relationship between verbal and wrlnen 
communication and their irnpUcations for the secondary class teacher* The 
course aims to develop an understanding of the need to match curriculum 
materials to individual (schooti student ability* 



The following courses are compulsory for those students with En glish as 
one of their teaching areasi 

READING NEEDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS M HOURS) 

This unit alms to provide future teachers of En^sh with the eiqwrtise 
apd theoretical badcgjround necessary to establish a developmental 
reading program In the secondary schooL Topics Include a review of 
current theories of the reading process; a consideration of the range* 
possibilities and limiutions of commercial materials; and the development 
of skills for assessing the needs of students and to devise appropriate 
programs* 

ELEMENTS OF ENaiSH CURRICULUM STUDIES It (TOTAL COURSE m 30 HOURS) 

The four language arts Oistening^ speaking, reading and writing) are used 
as the basis for developing a checklist of process and content areas 
which constitute the secondary English syllabus. Part of the sebtion on 
reading covers the comprehension of non^iction prose through directed 
reading activities* This leads Into the unit ^Communication ll', where a 
major concern is reading in the content area* 

Z2 Elective courses 

LANGUAGE AND LEARNING <45 HOURS) 

VOLUNTEER ADULT TUTORING PROGRAM OO HOURS) 

CHlLDRiN'S LITERATURE (EARUY CHILDHOOD) (30 HOURS) 

CHIDREN'S LITERATURE <MlDDLE AND UPPER PRIMARY) <30 HOURS) 
The above courses are described in 1.2 above. 

ELEMENTS OF PRIORITIES IN ENGLISH TEACHING (30 HOURS) 

This is a workshop oriented curriculum development unit in which English 
units are developed on a nominated priority* One of the priorities Is 
reading Improvement If such a unit is developed^ it is related also to 
adolescent language development 



3, GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN SECONDARY TEACHING • GRAD^DIP.T. (SECONDARY) * a 

one-*year end*on pre^scfvlce course* 

This diploma was accredited in 1974 and commenced 1975* The following 
CQurses are offered: 

3*1 Compulsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses for all students^ offered specifically in 
the teaching of reading and language* 

The following course is compulsory for those students who are preparing 
to be teachers of English t 
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ElEMEHTS OF ENGltSH (TOTAL COURSE • 57 HOURS) 



Part of thi$ curriculum course attempts to hel^ students to clarify their 
Concept ol role of the English teacher In the process of language 
learning^ in the light of ourcnt knowledge about language and the way in 
whkh it is acquired. Another section deals with creating a context so 
that reading is a purposeful aaivity. 

32 Elective courses 

There are no elective courses offered specifically in the teaching of 
reading and language* 



th UPGRAOWG DIPIOMA OF PRIMARY OR SECONDARY TEACHING - DIP.T.(PRIMARV} 

OR Dlp^T* (SECONDARY) - one*y6«r Cor parUtkne equtvaient) ln-*«efvtc« course* 

This diploma xtas accredited in 1975 and corMoenced second semester of 
the adftte year* lb vas revievcd in 1976 following the first output of 
graduates* 

4,1 CocnimUorv cour^ 

There are no cornpulsory courses offered specifically in the teaching of 
reading or language* 

<*.2 Elective courses 

FOUNDATIONS Of READING INSTRUCTION <FRt BSD (45 HOURS) 

This subject provides a foundation study in the teaching of reading in the 
primary school* Topics include; people and reading process; development 
stages in reading; methods and materialst ^f^d an Imroduaion to 
organisation of a reading program. 

INDIVIDUAliSINQ READING INSTRUCTION ORL) (45 HOURS) 

This subject ainis to provide teachers with skills which will assist them in 
the assessment of reading language needs of their pupils so as to lead to 
individualised reading instruction, 

ELEMENTS OF lANCUAGE ARTS (TOTAL COURSE m 4S HOURS) 

This subject includes an examination of the complexity of the reading 
process and implications for the primly school; classroom practices for 
corrective and remedial reading) and children^ literature* 
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BACHELOR OF EDUCATION - B,ED» - a further one-yea^s sludy (or part-time 
equivalent) following the Diploma of Teaching and at least one yearns teaching* 

This degree vas accredited and comincnced in 1977» It uas revictycd in 
1976 folloving the first output of graduates. 

5wl Compulsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses offered specifically in the teaching of 
reading and languages 

5^ Elective courses 

FOUNDATIONS OF READING WSTRUCTiON (FRL 9B^^ (45 HOURS) 

The content of this course includes reading and the teaching of reading; 
the reading leamer and the developmental stages in reading; teaching 
strategies and materials for developing a class reading prograin; and the 
total reading environment of the schooL 
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R6A0WGINTHESECON0APVCUSSROOM (45 HOURS) 

ELEMENTS OF APPUEO CURRICULUM STUOtES IN PRI»AARY LANGUAGE ARTS 
(TOTAL COURSE . 45 HOlffiSg 

This subject extends the knowledge of options and range of desirable 
practices for teachers of the language arts in the primary school* 
Reading is discussed along with the other areas of language arts. 



McAULEY COLLEGE 

K DIPLO»AA )N PRIMARY TEACHING * DIP.T. (PRIMARY) * a three-year pre-seivlce 

coune» 

This diploma was accredited in 1976 and cooimenced first semester 

IJ Compulsory courses 

In 1977^ reading mainly formed part of the Language Arts curriculum 
studies courses in the first two years of the diploma* The amount of 
time devoted to the teaching of reading in these courses was estiniated 
by lecturers to be 1S*22 hours. 

The revised Dip.T. (Primary) will offer the following courses: 

ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE ARTS EDUCATION I (TOTAL COURSE . 28 HOURS) 

In this unlt^ the first year student examines the nature and function of 
language and language acquisitioru The emphasis in the unit is on 
langM^e and reading development in early childhood* The content 
includes language development; social aspects of language; language and 
readU^g; written language; and language and the school curriculwu 

ELEMENTS OF LANGUA<^ ARTS EDUCATION 0 (TOTAL COURSE. 
28HOUR$) 

This unit deals with iangvage skills in the primary years particularly 
middle and upper sdiools) and emphasises the esqsressive areas of 
language and the organisation of reading and writing activities. It 
focusses on the implementation of the Queensland Language Arts 
Primary Syllabus for the development of child's mental skiils^ emotional 
development and his aesthetic and spiritual values* The contents of the 
subject include: developing reading skills} c'eveloping written eiqxession; 
developing the skills of written e)q>ression} and the Language Arts 
program* 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL STIPES « (10 HOURS IN READING} 

This third year course has a close relationship with Language Arts 
Education III and Curriculum Studies IIL Its focus is on observation and 
analysis of pupil error} the designing of remedial experiences for 
specific error patterns; gaining experience in working with personnel 
associated with such work in the 'mdcr community} and becoming 
competent in communicating with parents about involvement in fdiool 
reading programs and actually involving them in Vttost programs. 

LANGUAGE ARTS EDUCATION U * READING (28 HOUR$) 

This third year unit provides opportunities for student teachers to 
develop a personal approadi to the teaching of reading based on the 
study of researdi into theoretical models of the reading process and 
investigation of a variety of teaching strategies aimed at helping the 
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develop fluency in reading The contents of the course includes 
tne reading processi the analysis of reading behaviour^ comprehending 
in re^in^ and assisting reading. 

I«2 Elective courses 

aiMENTS OF DEVELOPMErtTAL ELECTIVE STUDIES (TOTAL COURSE • 29 
HOURS) 

One of the eight topics covered in this subject is Language Devel* 
opment from 2 to S years of age. 



Z UPGf A0IH6 DIPtOMA OF PRAMRY TEACHING * DtPX (PRIMARY) - a ont-yeir 
(or part-tlma tquhralent) kKStrvlce course. 

This diplotia vas accredited first in 1979 and convnenced second 
seMester 1979* 

Zl Compulsory courses 

There are no convpulsory courses offered specifically in the teaching of 
reading and language. 

2.2 Elective courses 

Studenu inust select one of four turriculuni areas (Religion, Language 
ArtSf Social Studies and Mathematics) and study two units in this area* 
If a student chooses Language Arts^ he/she would study the following 
subjects! 

ELEIUEMTS OP LANGUAI^ ARTS I (TOTAL COURSE « 45 HOURS) 

in this subject^ the student will examine the nature and functions of 
language and langvagc aoqui$ition» The emphasis is on the e)cpr«ssive 
areas of language, language structures, the developmental sequences In 
the speaking and writing processes and the organisation of speaking and 
writing activities. 

LANGUAGE ARTS IT * READING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL (45 HOURS} 

This unit provides ^portunities for teachers to develop a personal 
approach to the teaching of reading teased on the study of research into 
theoretical models of the reading pro^ss and investigation of a variety 
of teaching strategies aimed at helping the child develop fluency in 
reading. Topics indudet the reading process; the analysts of reading 
behaviouri comprehen^r^ in reading) and organising the development of 
reading. 
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MOUNT CRAVATT COLLEGE OP ADVANCED EDUCATION 

1. OPLOMA OP PRIMARY TEACHING - OIP.T. (PRIMARY) - a three-year pre-sewlce 

count. 

This diplonia vas reaccredited in 1978 and conmenced first sccicstcr 
1979. 

M Compulsory courses 

in 1977, reading was part of a compulsory Language Arts 45 hour 
course. 'Writing* was also considered in this subject. 

The revised Dip.T. (Primary) offers the following compulsory courses: 
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LANGUAGE IH TEACHING (4S HOURS) 

This course is a pre*r«<pilsite to aU other courses in the lansuage arts 
«>d introduces students to key concq>ts concerning the nature aind 
fuoctiM of Janguagei Topics include: the nature of latigyage; the sound 
system of English; approaches to syntax; words; the lexicon; semantics; 
and language in use* 

READING A ftS HOURS) 

This course aims to provide all students with a basic grounding in 
reading practice* Topics include: early reading; methods of teac^ng 
early reading; organising the reading program; and integration with 
other language arts* 

READING B HOURS) 

This course is developmentaUy leased on the pre-requisite courses, 
language in Teaching and Reading A* It focusses^ particularly, on the 
develofmient of fluent reading beyond the initial stages^ Topics indudet 
the fluent reading pro^ss; teaching for comfM^ehension; the purpose^ of 
reading; matching materials to readers; dlag^iosb and remediation in 
reading; and the teacher and the reading program, 

ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE ARTS (TOTAL COURSE . 45 H0UR9 

The essential focus of this course is to offer content in the areas of 
written expression and children*s literature. In the children^ literature 
section^ the following topics are coveredt the art of the picture story 
book; critically evaluating children*s literature; strategies of using 
children*s literature; objectives of a literature program for the i^per 
primary; evaluating and using information books; folk4ore, myths and 
legends} children's reading interests; Australian children*s literature; 
and media and children's Uterature« 

Elective courses 

ELEMENTS OF TECHNIQUES OF REME[»ATION IN THE CLASSflOOM (TOTAL 
COURSE. 45 HOURS) 

This course aims to make students aware of new developments as well 
as time*tes^ techniques for helping chlkJren/adults with learning 
difficulties* Topics indudet community concern regardi/ig children/adults 
with learning disabilities; introduction to diagnostic procedures; review 
of current instructional systems; remediation - a place to start; specific 
techniques in remediation; evaluation in remediation; individualising 
instruction in the classroom; and preventive teaching* 

EVALUATIVE TEACHING OF LITERACY <90 HOURS) 

This is a two semester course designed to provide practical experience 
in working with atypical children in a langu?s^e development and 
reading program; and on the basis of that e)q>erience, in developing 
strategics and the required materials to adapt that program to the 
needs oi those particular children. Topics include: the oral language of 
diildren; building literacy or oracy; and modifying teaching prc^rams* 



DIPLOMA OF SECONDARY TEACHING - DIP»T» (SECONDARY) - a Ihree-year 
pre-servlce course* 

This diploma wos rcnccreditcd in 1979* 

Compulsory courses 

In 1977, the study of reading ^nd language was compulsory only for 
those students preparing to teadi Engli»u 
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The. revi^ DipX (Secondary) offers the following con^lsory course 
to aU students; 

OEVELOPINQ SAS9C COMPETEMC^ (40 HOURS) 

Fifty hours of this course are devoted to ^hn^uage and literacy*. Topics 
include: language and iu devdopm^t} strategies for developing oral 
language ^Uitics} developing reading ability} and strategies for writing 
development Students spend a further 10 hours In the course studying 
either "numerac);* or ^further diagnosis and retnediatton of literacy 
problems* according to what is most appropriate for a student^ ^content 
area^ subject* 



The following course is compulsory for all students preparing to teach 
secondary EngKsh: 

ELEMENTS OF ENGUSH CURRICUIUM STUDIES A (TOTAL COimSE . <0 
HOURS) 

Topics covered in this course include; language and learning; language 
and literature; teaching strategies icf listening and speaking 
dcveloptnent; teaching strategies for readU^g development; and teaching 
suategies for writing development. 

Elective courses 

ELEMENTS OF TECHNtQUES OF REMCCMATION IN THE CLASSROOM (TOTAL 
COURSE ■ 4S HOURS) 

This course is similar to the course of the same name described in 1^ 
above. 



GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN SECONDARY TEACHING * GRAD. DIP.T. (SECONDARY) - 
a concurrent program m association with <^tHh University, the teacher trainlfig 
component t>elng equlvaknt to three semesters fuM-tlme* 

Thi£^ diploma va& first accredited in 1976 and eoromcnced in 1977* It 
vas reviewed in 1979, following the first output of graduates* 

Compulsory courses 

In 1977, the study of reading and language was compulsory only for 
those students preparing to teach English* This situation has not 
changed. 

The ^first graduate' review of the Graduate Dip^T* (Secondary) offers 
the following compulsory course for students preparing to teach EnftUsh 
in the secondary schoolt 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH CUHRfCULUM STUDIES A (TOTAL COURSE. 60 
' HOURS} 

This course is described in Zl above* 
Electivu Courses 

ELEMENTS OF TECHNIQUEb OF PEk!ECrAT;ON THE CUSsROOM (TOTAL 
COURSE « 45 HOURS) 

This Course is similar to the course of the same name described in 12 
above. 
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UP<3RADWG WPIOMA OF PRJMARY OR SECONDARY TEACHING- DIP J. 
(PAIMARV) OR OIPJ. (SECONDARY) - 4 on«*yctr (or P«tUtlm« tquhr^ltnt) 
Jrwsttvlct couise* 

This diploma was first accredited in 1976 and coimtenced first 
sGinester 1977 » In Hay 1979 the college submitted a 'first graduate* 
review of the avard uhich contains the following relevant coutse 
offerings: 

Compulsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses specifically on the teaching of reading 
and language for either the upgrading primary* or Secondary* Dip*T» 

Elective courses 

The following elective^ are offered to those students undertaking either 
■ the upgradiivg primary* or *s^condary Dip^Tt 

ENaiSH LANGUAGE (30 HOURS) 

This Course is similar in design to ^Language in Teaching* described 
above in KL 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING OF READING (45 
HOURS) 

This course aims to give students an understanding of the reading 
process through an analysis of several reading models* Various 
approaches to the teaching of beginning reading are discussed and the 
reading series and schemes most popular in Queensland schools are 
^camined and assessed 

ELEMENTS OF DESIGNING PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING 
PROBLEMS (TOTAL COURSE « 45 HOURS) 

This course is similar in design to 'Techniques of Remediation in the 
Classroom* described above in 1,2. 

elements of modern developments in engush curriculum studies 
(Total course . 45 hours) 

In this subject, students may select *reading* as their core interest area 
(the other areas being wrUing^ drama and medial Approxtmatety 75 
percent of the course is devoted to the core interest area* 



BACHELOR OF EDUCATION ^ B.ED* - a further one-year*s study (or part-time 
equivalent) following the Diploma ol Teaching and at feast one yearns teaching* 

This degree vas first accredited in 1976, and commenced first 
semester 1977* In May 1979, the college submitted a *first graduate' 
revlev of the avard uhich contains the following relevant course 
offerings: 

Com^lsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses specifically on the teaching of reading 
and language* 

Elective courses 

UNDERSTANDING LANGUAG£ AND READING (45 HOURS) 

This course consists of two interrelated straiKl^f (A) Language Research 
Strand; (b) Reading Behaviour Strand The two stra.ids support one 
another rn forming a basis on whid^ students examine a 
language/reading program* 




MODERN UNCUISTIC STUDIES US HOUR^ 



This course aim$ to make tne student aware of modern devetopments in 
linguistics and language study* The contents includex a gei>eral survey 
of theoretical linguistics] more extensive reading in one cofnpooent of 
the language model; and more concentrated woric on one section of that 
component* 

SOOOUKGUtSTICS US HOURS) 

This course aims to establish a better understanding of society and 
language* Topics indudet causes, nature and sutus of varieties and 
registers} effect of ^ language spoken on ^ individuafs world view; 
^ charactertstfcs of one varies of English; and one other area such 
as language change, bilingualtsm or language ^^lanning. 

ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ENGU5H CURRtCULUM STUDIES {TOTAL 
COURSE HOURS} 

This course focusses specifically on aspects of curriculum pertinent to 
the teadiing of English at f>oth primary and secondary levels. Relevant 
t opics indude: langu^^e acquisition and development; the reading 
process and reading lor cotnprehensionf and literature and its role in 
children^ devetopment* 

APPLIED UNGUISTtCS (4$ HOURS) 

This course is intended for teachers interested in the application of 
insfghts gained from the iinguistic sciences to the solution of language 
related V^oblemsV Topics include: the nature of applied linguistics; the 
history of owtiea tingu^tics; applied linguistics in operatior^ and 
application of applied linguistics. 



6* GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN READING - a two-year pait-ttme In^sen^lce course for 

Oniduatfts. 

This diploma was accredited in 1976 and cornmenced 1977« This course 
itfas reviewed in 1979 following the first output of graduates* The 
following topics are covered: 

(a) PsychofOQlcal Foundations of Reading 

(!>} The Mature of Language 

(c) The Process of Reading 

(d) PsychoHngi^llcs 

(e) Prlnc^les Underlying Classro(^ Instruction In Reading 

(1) The Reading Program: policies and philosophies of teaching reading; criteria 
for selection and use cf materials* 

(g) Materials Evaluation Semlrtar 

(h) Current Developments In Reading and Reading Research* 
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NORTH BRISBANE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATIO N 

I, DPlOm OF PRIMARY TEACHING , DIP,T. {PRIMARY) - ft three-year pre-sen^ice 

course. 

This diploma uas re^ccrcdited In 1979» 
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1*1 Compulsory courses 



« In i977» reading mainly formed part of the following compulsory core 
subjects: Early Childhood Education - Lower Primary; Language 
Methods; and Modern Developments in Primary Education* The diploma 
course was estimated by lecturers to have approximately 75 actual 
'reading* hours drawn from these subjects^ 

« The revised Mip^T* (Primary) offers the following coursesi 

FOUNDATIG^I CURRICULUM STUDIES QIB - READING EDUCATION U2 HOURS) 

This third year course offers a sequential study of various dimensions 
of reading development and their practical application to the classroom 
situation. An emphasis is placed on the developmental nature of the 
reading process* There are five modulest child language and reading; the 
teaching of reading; the teaching of reading to children with special 
needs; chUdren*s literature; and the reading curriculumi. 

THE EXFORIENCE OF LANGUAGE (42 HOURS) 

The unit provides students with an appropriate foundation for an 
understand* \g of their own language processes^ forms and structures 
and those by children in a wide range of situations. This 

foundation also incorporat'^ knowledge of language acquisition and 
development. The unit works in close harmony with the Reading and 
Language Arts components of the Curriculum Studies; units, 

ELEMENTS OF FOUNDATION CURRICULUM STUDIES I, lEa AND lib (TOTAL 
COURSES <t US H0UR5) 

Foundation Curriculum Studies aim to lay the foundations for successful 
curriculum involvement. Over <f5 hours are devoted to language and 
readings Students are Introduced to modules of learning experiences 
which can be utilised in practical situations* 

ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL STUDIES I AND II (14 HOURS IN READING) 

The two School Studies units provide an opportunity for students to 
work with college staff and cooperating teachers in an exarranation of 
primary school curricula in on actual school context. The ^Reading 
Education* unit is given particular attention and practical relevance in 
the school where students are required to: (i) criticaliy evaluate 
reading schemes being used by the class; (11) complete a detailed case 
study on a child ex|>eriencing reading difficulties; and (iii) develop 
reading programs for lower, middle and upper primary levels^ In School 
Studies 11 al$o» the elements of reading and language undertaken in 
Foundation Curriculum Studies are also given practical relevance^ 

ELEMENTS OF LEARNING DIAGNOSIS AND INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM PLANNING 
(TOTAL COURSE « HZ HOURS COLLEGE^BASED) 

The major emphasis in this study is to provide students with theoretical 
and practical approaches to curriculum planning and implementation for 
a wide variety of learners. Part of the course is devoted to the 
rationale, administration and interpretation of various testing 
instruments, fn the schools, students will then develop appropriate 
individual programs. Particular attention will be paid to language and 
reading development. 

1^ Elective courses 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING (42 HOURS) 

TNis expended study ot the reading process ioms the basis for selected 
research projects and i jr the development of reading materiel is suitable 
for use mth groups o{ children in the drssroom. 
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ELE*«HTS OF ADVANCED LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAMMING aOTAL 
COURSE. 42 HOURS) 

This uiUt IS offered for those students who wbh to specialise in 
Lang^iage Arts stiidies of an advanced le-^^eL Part of the course is 
devoted to resources availabie in Language Arts^ with an oniphasis on 
chtldren*s iiteratiure* Sonw issues in Language ArU are discussed 
indudif^ the *basics debate* and the phonics* versus other methods of 
teaching reading* 

aEMENTS OF LIBRARY RESOURCES AND METHOD (TOTAL COURSE > 
HOURS) 

This unit is designed to make pre-service students aware ol the 
features which ento^ into the design of effective school library 
programs and of the organisation and selection processes which support 
these programs* Part of the course is devoted to an examination of the 
role of the library in the primary school^ with reference to chtldrt^n^s 
skills of retrieval and <jsing library resources* 

ELEMENTS OF GUIDANCE AMD REMEDIAL EDUCATIOtI (TOTAL COURSE . 42 
HOURS) 

Part of this course is devoted to the following topics; the remedial 
chUdj remedial and corrective teachingj ar«d techniques in remedial 
teaching in which the emphasis is placed on language rather than 
number problems^ and on the lower primary child* Some recent theories 
in the remediation of language disabilities are also discussed* 

ELEMENTS QF UTEHATURE (TOTAL COURSE > 42 HOURS) 

This unit akns to study in some depth a chosen period or genre and it$ 
cultural envlronmenL In any one semester^ one chosen period or genre 
is presented Children^ literature is one of four areas which could be 
studied. (The other three topics are; American literature from c 
to the present} Australian literature and film of the 20th centuryj and 
twentieth century women writersj 



(^ADUATE DIPLOMA IN PRIMARY TEACHING - GRAD. DIPJ. (PRIMARY) - a 
one**year eniJ*on pre^servlce course. 

This diplocta was reacctedited in 1979* 

ComPulsorjL courses 

In i977f college lecturers estimated that the total number of hours 
devoted to the teaching of reading (drawn from various courses) in the 
graduate diploma was 2^ hours* 

The revised Grad* Dip-T* d^imary) offers the following courses* 

ELEMENTS OF CURRICULUM STUDIES I AND ft (4 HOURS IN LANGUAGF ARTS) 

ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL 5TUD1ES I AND II (14 HOURS IN READING) 

ELEMENTS OF LEARNING DIAGNOSIS AND INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM PLANNING 
(TOTAL COUR56 > 42 HOURS COLLEGE*BASED) 

These courses are similar to those (described in Kl above* 

STUDtES IN CURRICULUM III - READING EDUCATION (42 HOURS) 

This course is similar to the 'Foundation Curriculum Studies 111 B 
Reading Education!' course which is described in [A above- 




22 Elective courses 

DEVELOPMENTAL REAWIG (42 HOURS) 

ELEMENTS OF LIBRARY RESOURCES AND METHODS 

ELEMENTS OF GUIDANCE AND REMEDIAL EDUCATION 
These courses are described in 1^ above* 



3- UPGRAtWG OTLOMA OF TEACHING - 0^*T* (PRIfMRY) - a one-yeir (or 

faH-llm« equlvalenO tn-serv^e course* 

This diploma Was first accredited in 1975 and introduced in first 
semester 1977* In August 1979 the college submitted e * first 
graduate* reuiev of the auard which contains the following relevant 
course offerings: 

3*1 Compulsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses offered specifically in the teaching of 
reading and language* 

^2 Elective courses 

ELEMENTS OF TEACHtNG AND LEARNING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
(APPROX. U HOURS IN READ^G) 

With this compulsory unity students may select an elective module 
'Reading Education^ which accounts for one^thlrd of the course* 

ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM STUDIES - UNtT A 

This unit integrates the four components of the language arts 
(listening/observing^ speaking, reading and writir^X 

ELEN^NTS OF LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM STUDIES - UIOT B 

One half of this unit concentrates on the devel^mient of basic 
communication skills in children with emphasis on reacting and writir^; 
and the other half, drama in education* 



4* BACHELOR OF EDUCATION B,ED* ^ a further one^year's study (or part-ttme 

equivalent} following the Dlp^ma of Teaching and at ieast one year's teachlngt 

This degree was accredited in 1977 and commenced in 1979. 

4*1 Compulsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses offered specifically in the teaching of 
reading and language* 

4*2 Elective courses 

ELEMENTS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT UoTAL COURSE > 13S HOURS) 

Curriculum Development consists of three units (out of the eight) in the 
B*Ed degree* In one of these unit3, students may choose to devote 
approximately half their tin>e to Language Arts as the content for 
curriculum analysis and modification, in a second unit, st'idents devote 
a substantial part of their time to <:n individual curriculum project 
which could also embrace the language arts. 
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OPIOMA OF PRIMARY TEACHtNG - OtPJ. ff»RIMARV) - a three-yetr pre^teivlce 



This diploma uas rDdCDrcditDd ii 1977 and commenced first sontestet 
1978 » 

Compulsory courses 

ELEMENTS OF UUO LANGUAGE ARTS aOTAL COURSE . 6S HOURS) 

This intrtiduct<^ unit focusses on the development of an understanding 
of lai^uage and its role in the interpretation and communication of the 
child^s experience^ tlie tnterreiatedness of the various are^ of the 
language arts^ the language skills that a child needs to acquire^ and the 
methods of developing these skills effective^ in the classroonv Specific 
^ consideration is given to the expressive areas of language^ namely^ 
speaking and writings 

LL210 LANGUAGE ARTS (6S HOURS) 

tL210 focusses specifically on the teachtr^ of reading at all levels of 
the primary school Emphasis is on the developn^^^tal aspects of 
readings the reading process and reading skills. The interrelatedness 
between reading and other areas of the language arts is considered 
Areas of study include: reading and objectives; language development 
and readir>g; wor<j recognition and cotnprehension; reading in the 
content areas; organising and diagnosing reading ability; and motivation 
and development in reading. 

Elective courses 

a511 LANGUAGE ARTS (59 HOURS) 

This course is concerned with language development and improvement 
of reading in the primary scho:)l Topics include: perception and 
reading; language and reading; word recognition ancJ meaning^ 
development and reading; con^rehension and communication; evaluation 
and diagnosis of readings 

aEMENTS OF DIAGNOSTIC METHODS AND REMEDIAL TEACHING (TO^AL 
COURSE n 59 HOURS) 

The focus of this unit is on remediating the underachiever in the basic 
subject areas of reading, mathematics^ spelling and oral and written 
expression. Areas of study include the nature of underachtevement; 
assessment procedures; prescriptive remedial approaches; and 
organisation concerns. 

ELEMENTS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EOUCATION (TOTAL COURSE 39 
HOURS) 

A part of this coiTse is devoted to the topic 'language* social class and 
socialisation*. 



UPGRADING DIPLOMA OF PRIMARY TEACh.NG ^ 0\PJ. (PFtiMARY) - a one-year 
(orpart-llme equtvalenl) In-s^ivice course. 

This diploma uas accredited xn 1976 and eommenced Tirst !;einestc^r 
1977* It uos reviewed in 1979, follouing the firf^t output of 
graduate Q . 

Compulsory courses 

There ^rc no compulsory courses offered specifically in the teaching of 
reading and language. 



course » 
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Eleaivg courses 



Students must elect to study two subjects in curriculum studies* The 
foltowirg courses are iwo of eight that may be chosen: 

LL35T LANGUAGE ART5B <45 HOURS) 

This course is concerned with language development and improvement in 
ihe teaching of readl^^g in the primary schooL Topics include: 
perception and reading; language and reading; skit) de*/elopfnent 
programs; comprehension improvement; oral reading and the 
developinent of interest in readii>g; and evaluation and diagnosis of the 
knguage arts. 

ll^4S CHILDREN'S LITERATUnE <45 HOURS) 

This unit is an advanced study in the teaching of Language Arts with 
particular reference to childrer/s literature* The course aims to develop 
knowledge in the field of chUdren^s literature; a sensitivity to 
imaginative writing; and skills necessary for the effective use of 
childrer^ literature in the classroom; This course is an elective offered 
as a special interest study* 



X BACHELOR OF EDUCATION - B*SD* - a further one-year<s study (or patt-llme 

equivitlent) following the Diploma of Teaching and al least one year's teaching* 

This degree vas accredited in 1977 and coennenced first semester 
1978* It vas revieu/ed in 1979^ follouing the first output of 
graduates* 

3*1 Compulsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses offered specificaJiy in the teaching of 
reading and language. 

j2 Elective courses 



LL411 LANGUA<£ART5 139 HOURS) 

This course is concerned with the development of understanding in the 
teaching of Language Art? with emphasis on the development of 
literacy in the primary schooL Linguistic aspeas of reading and writing 
are considered to determine methodology for the development of 
literacy within an integrated Language Arts progranv Areas of study 
include* language and experience; concents of learning to read; 
identification and communication skills in reading; relating reading^ 
spelling and writing; diag^is of reading problems; and research and 
the language arts* 



UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

L DIPLOMA OF EDUCATION DIPPED* - a one^year end-on pie-servlce course 

training secondary teachers. 

Li Compulsory courses 

In 1977^ all students were expecteo to participate in a voluntary 
six-hour Teading; core. 

In 1979^ a compulsory independent language and reading course Is 
being taken by all candidates irrespective of their teachii^ subjects* 




The wtt^hting for evaluation purposes b credit points out of the 100 
{Mint Oip£d, course. (This cre<)it point allocation will be reviewed in 
IHOJ A summer of compulsory hours (total s± hours) lor the 
independent lant^uage an<l reading unit appears belowt 

(i) Introductory Lectures (4 hours* Ist semester): students are briefed 
on procedures to be followed in independent study on 
self-instructional modules to be done over the period June/July 
when formal classes are at a ninLmuou 

(ji) Independent Module Study (30 hours in June/Ouly): students are 
required to work the 10 self^'instructional modules in Forgan RW* 
and Mangram CT^ Teaching Oantent Area Reading SI^ Uls* Columbus 
Merrill^ 1^76, 

Oil) Formal Lectures and Tutorials (10 + 10 hours, 2nd semester)^ 
1*2 Compulsory, courses for students preparing to teach English 

ELEMeNTS OF EHGUSH A AND ENOlSH 6 (TOTAL COURSES « 78 HOURS) 

Part of these two English cun-lculum courses include a discussion of 
language development and literatoe suitable for the secondary school 
child. Also discussed are tl^ problems associated with teaching the 
lower eighty percent of the school population, the Ordinary childV 



Z BACHEtOR OF EDUCATIONAL STUDIES - B.EaST. - an In-sen/lce degree laken 

by t»th ptfmaiy «nd secondary teacheis. 

Zl Compulsory courses 

There are no compulsory courses offered spedficaliy in the teaching of 
reading and lariguage* 

2*2 Elective courses 

SrUDIES IN CURRICULUM A OR 6 (45 HOURS) 

Students may choose to undertake ^language across the curriculum* as 
the focus for investigation in this workshop subject* 



The Schoneli Eiducationai Reseafch Centre offers various subjects in 
Special Education* The major subjects that specifically concentrate on 
remedi^ readirig are the fotJowin^: 

REMEDIAL EDUCATION I {^S HOURS) 

This course ciwers tJw psycholeglcaJ and educational factors refated to 
children*s dlft'culties in school Jearr>ing» 

REMEDIAL EDUCATION U t^5 HOURS) 

This cour^ covers the theoretical and practical aspects of remediation 
of learning problems* 



POSTGRADUATE DEGREES 

Students may elect to specialise in various aspects of reading and language 
at the Schonell Educational Research Centre and also in curriculum 
workshops. 
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APPENDIX A 

TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED IH INTERVIEWS OF FIRST YEAR OUT TEACHERS FOR 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FdfTHE TEACHlNfl <5F REAMNC PR63ECT 

TIME ALLOCATipNt 

How much time allocated in College to English^ Language Arts; Reading; content area 
subjects; personal development? 

READING METHODS! 

What reading method do you use? 

Did yo** have adequate training in this method in College? 
Do you have a choice of method^ or <Ioes your headmaster decide? 
How do you feel about this? 

Do you think that College or practising school helped more in your preparation 
for the teaching of reading? 
Do you teach reading separatelyi or as part of language arts? 

READING MATERIAL; 

Do yoti choose your class's reading materiaU, or does your headmaster do it? 
Do you think that you are conipetem to choose texts? 
Do you feel that there Is too wide an array of books to choose from? 
Would you like the Education Department to go back to setting reading texts? 
On what basis did you choose the texts you diosc? 

READING PROBLEMS; 

Do you feel competent to diagnose reading problems in children? 
Do you feel the college gave you enough training in this? 
Is there any remedial reading facility available ^ 

Do you think that poor readers should be taken out of the class for remediation^ 
or do yov think that they should remain in the class and be helped by the 
classroom teacher? 

If so> do you feel competent to deal with reading problems? 

EVALUATION; 

How do you find out if your students can road or not? 

Do you think you had adequate training in evaluation of reading skills? 

PHILOSOPHY ; 

Do you believe'that reading can be taught? l{ no, did yo^ get this impression 
from college, or is it your own personal feeling? 

OTHER AREAS FOR DISCUSSION; 
pre-reading skills; 

teaching reading to disadvantaged children; 
teaching reading to bilingual children; 
parent*teachef co-operation in reading; 
developing comprehension skills in children; 
developing oral language* 
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APPENDIX B 



INTERVIEW OF COaECE STAFF CONCERNED WITH THE TEACHING OP READING 
AND/OR LANGUAQ5 ARTS " 

0B3ECnVES WITHIN THE COLLEGE: 

U To what extent do you believe that your objectives can be met in a pre-serv3ce 
program? 

Z Is the emphasis In your courses directed towards helping teachers cope with a 
wide range of problems in the dassroom, or is it designed to teach them to 
work with resource and remedial teachers? 

3* How .'h emphasis do you place ont 

classroom organisation skills 
time organisation skills 

familiarity with a wide range of commercially available reading schemes* 
Does this include the ability to make -critical evaluations of schemes? 

different methods of teaching children to read 

evaluation skills 

library skills* Can they teach librrry skills themselves^ or are they 
trained to work witn teacher librarians? 

study skills 

reading for enjoyment 

assessment of the readability level of books. 

Are there any other aspects which receive major emphasis which I have not 
mentioned? 

t^* Are graduates equipped to deal with the teaching of reading at all levels of the 
primary school? 

THE NATURE OF INSTRUCTION IN READING COURSES; 

U How would you rate the importance of the following methods of teaching 
students to teach reading; 

lectures by college staff 

lectures by visitors 

small group tutorials 

studcnt*led seminars 

individualised work. How would you describe this? 
micro-^teaching* 

Z Some people say that teaching techniques in colleges should set the example for 
the types of teaching techniques recommet>ded to teachers in their classrooms* 

How do you feel about this? 

How do you manage it? 

3(a) Is the Language Arts Curriculum Guide easily available to stuuent teachers in 
your college? 

(jb) What 'ts your opinion of it? 

(c) What do you regard as Unction? 
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AS SESSMENT OF TEACHERS' ABILITIES IN THE TEACHING OF READlNGt 

U How does the college assess studem teachers^ ability to teach reading? 

LtAlSON BETWEEN PRACTISING SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGE; 

1(a) How do you c<M)rdinate the work yoa do with students in the college and their 
teaching practice? 

Q>) How much time would ycu estimate that you spend in liaison with the practice 
teaching supervisors in the schools? 

Z Do you find that your stu<4ents have anough practice and variety in the teaching 
of reading in the schools? 

X Do you specify the types of reading lessons appropriate for students in the 
practising schools? 

4, How satisfactory do you find the models of teaching reading presented to 
students in the practising schools? 

5» What sort of liaison do you maintain with the teachers who supervise your 
students? 

6U) Ho*v satisfied are you with the contents of the collegers Teaching Praaicuni 
Guide to schools? 

<b) If unsatisfied, what would you add^ delete? 
LIAISON fflTH COLLEGE AFTER GRADUATION; 

h To what degree do you find that teachers In schools consult with you? 

2» Does the college offer any formal or informal in-service programmes in the 
teaching of reading? 

for your own graduates 

for teachers tn schools 

* lor your own lecturers* 

STAFF BACKGROUND; 

U At what levels have you taught reading in primary schools? 

2* Have you had the opportunity to undertake specialist courses in the teaching of 
reading? 

3» Do you believe such specialist courses would ^ a good idea? 
4- How would you like to see such courses organised? 
RNIS; 

U Do you feel that your graduates are heing given the opportunity to leave 
coUegp with a conq^rehensive overview of the reading process? 

2» Anything important 1 have missed that you would like to bring up? 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVlSlNC TEACHERS CONCERNING 
THE PRE4ERVICE TRAININC 6F TEACHERS F6R THE TEACHING oF REAbINC — 



I* QUESTIONS ASKED OF SUPgRVlSiNC TEACHERS 

A* The nature of tAstruciion and practice at Practising school 

Notet Differentiate Ui^r School? Middle School? ?,ower School? 

1(a) Do you set reading fessons for student teachers each week of teaching 
practice which require preparation of ^fulf notes of lessons^ or lesson 
steps' prior to the commencement of the lesswi? 

<b) * (If yes) How many times ^proximately each week of teaching 
practice do your students teach such a reading lesson? 

(If no) How often approjtimately do your students teach such a 
reading lesson? 

(c) Could you describe the types of reading lessons (which require prior 
preparation of 'full notes of lessonsf or Uesson steps') that you set the 
student teacher? 



2(a) Do you set reading lessons for student teachers that do not require prior 
written preparation? 

(b) (If 50} Could you describe these types of rea/ling lessons? 



3(a) Could you describe how you assist the student teacher in the teaching of 
reading? 

Probe questions: 

U Are the lessons that you set preceded by observation lessons? 

2* Do you spedfy the types of reading lessons to be taken or does 
the student decide him/herself? 

X Do you utilise the Language Arts Curriculum Guide when sening 
reading lessons for student teachers? If so^ how? What is your 
opinion of it? 

(b) * How adequate do you feel your resources are for assisting student 
teachers in the teaching of reading? (e«g^ bodes, schemes^ 
duplicator stencils^ teacher reference books* etc) 

How adeqitate are the reading resources organised throughout the 
school? 



4{a) » Are the reading lessons that you set the student teacher 
integrated into the total Language Arts program (e«& the 
development of a theme on ♦trains*, 'witches?, or 1>ushrangers')? 

» (if so) Could you describe these reading lessons? 

(b) * Do you ever set the student teacher reading lessons in other 
subject areas such as Science, Mathematics or Social Studies? 

Of so) Could you describe these reading lessons? 
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5(a) Do you ever assign a student teadter to a chikf or a small group of 
children to practice teaching of reading skills? Regularly? Occasionally? 
ocJJevtt3 ~ 

Q>) Qf students arc assigned) Could you describe the types of activities 
which the student teacher conducts with the child or sntail group of 
children? 

<c) Vhat would be the reading ability level of the child/ren involved in these 
activities? 

(d) What preparattof^ if any» i^ required of the student tcach»r» prior to the 
coaimencement of these activities? 

Probe question: Are *full notes' or ^teaching noicv required? 

6* C^uJd you describe how you assess student teachers competence in 
teaching a reading lesson? 

7» What tead" ^Its do you aim to develop in students thro^gh practice in 
the teachir of reading? 

Z* What are « problems* if any* that you face when sening a reading 
lesson for l student teacher? 

9* Do you feel that it is possible for you to enable student teachers to get 
enough^ practice and variety in the teaching of reading while at 
practising school? 

10. Are you in favour of having student teachers in your classroom? 

B* Evaluation of a student*s ability to teach reading 
(Refer to 1977 or 197S 2tKl and 3rd year students) 

Differentiate Upper School? Middle School? lower School? 

I<a) Did the student teachers demonstrate any prior knowledge of the reading 
schemes you use in your classroom* when they began their practice 
teaching with you? 

(b) How knowje<^eab*'^ were the student teachers about these schemes by 
the end of their pr^ictice teaching with you? 

<c) What reading scheme/s do you use in your classroom? 



2(a) Did the student teachers demonstrate any prior knowledge of the methods 
of teaching reading that you use* when they began their practice 
teaching with you? 

<b) How knowiedrgeable were the student teachers about these methods by 
the end of their practice teaching with you? 

<c) (For reference piloses) Could you describe the methods of teaching 
reading that you use in your classroom? 



3(a) Did any student teachers evaluate a child's reading ability or use a 
diagnostic reading test during his/her prao? 

Note; K necessary^ define a diagnostic test as 'a test to show specific 
strer^uis or weaknesses, in such reading areas as phonic ability* the 
ability to use contextual clues* structural analysis :.I/ility* etc^* Cive 
examples if required: Domain Test of Phonic Ability; Qurke and 
Coodman*s Miscue Analysis; St Lucia test of Work Recognition). 

(b) (if yes) From your observation* how well did the student teacher 
evaluate the child in reading or use a diagnostic reading test? 
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(c) 

(d) 



Mow did the student teacher use the results in your classroom? 
Who set the student this exercise^ the college or y^rself? 



(e) What methods of reading evaluation or diagnostic reading tests do you 
use in your classroom? 



(t(a) In retrospect^ how adecfuate do you believe the student teachers were 
equipped with the skills to teach reading? 

(b) Do you believe that the student teachers are better equipped than you 
were when you were doing your pre-service training? 

C* Liaison between college and practising school 

1(a) Do you set different types of reading lessons to students according to 
their stage of training in the teaching of reading? 

(b) Does the college supply any details concerning a students stage of 
training in the teaching of reading? 



2(a) Is there any discussion between lecturers and school staff concerning 
student teachers practice in the teaching of reading? 

(b) (If so) When does this discussion occur? 

(c) Mow valuable is this discusfion? 



3(a) Have you ever felt the need to consult a college lecturer concerning any 
problems in the teaching of reading? 

0>) Do you believe that it would be helpful to teachers if there was a 
resource person from the college or elsewhere readily available to discuss 
such problems? 

(c)- (If yes) Who should this resource person be? 



<t(a) Are there any college in<-service courses on the role of supervising 
teachers in giving teaching of reading practice to student teachers? 

(b) (If no) Do you believe that such a course would be beneficial? 

(c) Qt yes) How could such a course be best organised? 



In some regions* there are steps being made to improve the cooperation 
between colleges and practising school* One method is for lecturers to 
demonstrate or teach in the school classnDom. Do you believe that it 
would be beneficial for student teachers if they could observe lecturers 
teaching reading regMlarly in a school classroom? 

(b) (If so) How could this be beneficial? 

(c) Do you think that it^would also be beneficial for alt other teachers at 
the school in which the lecturer taught? 

(d) (If so) How would this be beneficial? 



6(a) What is your opinion of the College's Practice Teaching Guide issued to 
Practising Sdiools? 

(b) With particular reference to teaching of reading practice^ in what ways^ 
if any, vyould you like tliis guide Improved? 

(c) Is a copy of the College Handbook or Calendar readily available for 
reference in the school? 
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(d) (If not) Would it be beneficial to have a copy of it in the school? 

Organisation of training at college and praaisinfi school 

1(a) From your observation of student teachers, what contribution do you 
think the college at present makes in the training of student teachers to 
teach reading? 

(b) In organising their courses, are there any aspects in the teaching of 
reading on which the college should definitely concentrate? 



2(a) Is the present organisation of the practising school experience as 
valuable as it can be in assisting the training of student teachers to 
teach reading? 

(b) Are there any ways in which you feel the organisation of practising 
school could be Improved? 



X What Is the relative importance at present of practising school and the 
college in ti^ training of student teachers to teach reading? 

Probe question: 

What do you consider are the respective roles of college and practising 
school in the training of student teachers to teach reading? 

E. Finis 

1(a) To what extent do you believe that final year students are graduating 
with the ability to teach reading in the classroom? 

(t) How successful do you feel you are in fulfilling your aims in developing 
student teachers* skills in teaching reading? 



2(a) Do you have any opinions on whether the reading standards of primary 
school children have changed in the last 10 to 15 years? 

<t>) (If so) What is your opinion? 



% Is there any topic concerning training for the teaching of reading that 
we have missed, and about which you would like to talk? 

^, Any further personal comments or 'hobbyhorses* concerning the teaching 
of reading? 



QUESTIONS ASKED OF PRINCIPALS 

1(a) How do you coordinate the students practice throughout the school? 
(b) Do students have a chance to teadi reading at all levels of the school? 

2* What factors do you take into account, when assigining students to their 
supervising teachers? 

3. Do you feel that students get enough practice and variety in the 
teaching of reading while at practising school? 

^, Do you feel that students have adequate models of teaching reading 
presented to them at practising sthool? 

5(a) Is there any discussion between lecturers and school administration 
concerning student teachers practice in the teaching of reading? 
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(c) 



Of so) When does this discussion occur? 
How valuable is this discussion? , , 



6(a) What is your opinion of the Collegers Practice Teaching Guide issued to 
Practising Schools? 

(b) WitK particular reference to teaching of reading practice^ in what way$^ 
if any« would you like this guide miproved? 

(c) Does the college send a copy of their handbook or calendar to the 
school? " 

(d) Of no) Would it l>e of benefit j:o you if a handbook or calendar was 
supplied? 



7(a) What contribution do you think the college at present makes tn the 
training of student teacJters to teach reading? 

da) In organising their courses^ are there any aspects in the teaching of 
reading on which the college should definitely concentrate? 



8(a) Is the present system of organisation of the practising school experience 
as valuable as it can be in assisting the training of student teachers to 
teach reading'' 

(b) (If no) In what ways do you feel the organisation of the practising 
school experience could be improved? 

9. What is the relative importance of practising school and the college in 
the training of student teachers to teach reading? 

10* From your observation of beginning teachers^ to what extent do you 
believe that final year students are graduating with the ability to teach 
reading in the classroom? 

11(a) How do you induct the beginning teachers into the teaching of reading? 

(b) Do you organise in-service programs in the school on the teaching of , 
reading? 

{c) If so^ who runs them? 

12> Do you have any opinions on whether the reading standards of primary 
school children have chaitged in the last 10 to 15 years? 

Of so) What is your opinion? 

13. Is there any topic concerning training for the teaching of reading that 
we have missed^ and about which you would like to talk? 

li^ Any further personal comments or ^hobbyhorses* concerning the teaching 
of reading? 
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APPENDIX D 



Board of Teacher Education 
^ Queensland 

Teacher Education Review Committee 



Beginning Teacher 
Questionnaire 



DIRECTIONS: Unless ovherwise indicated, choose one 
answer only and tick your response in 
the appropriate box. 



Note; As well as supplying itiformation for the *rcading project, this questionnaire 
also aimed to ascertain opinions for a research project the Board is 
conducting on Induction. liefer pp 1, 2f 6-10 of questionnaire. 



When you have completed the question- 
naire pleaso make use of the stamped 
addressed envelope provided and post 
as soon as possible. 



m 



* Cdver of Questionnaire * 




LOO 




PARTI: GENEHAl OPlHlOHS OH YOUR TEACHER PBEPARATlOK 

A. fefl^rjil Iiifanwilgn 

Kale 

a. Age 

3. What grade do you teach? 

4. What Is the niinber of pipiU fn yom class? 

5. What Is your present teaf^Mng sftuatton? 

a se1f*contatned ^assroom and you 
t«ach tDOSt subjects to one class? 

*i a s«lf<' contained classroom but you mostly 
teach tn a team teaching situation? 

. an open area classroom and you teach with 
one or more teachers? 

* Other? 

If othert Please specify 



Office Use Ohiy 
1-5 



6. HcM many teachers teach at your school? 

1 teacher 
Z teachers 

Between 3 and 5 teachers 
Between 6 and 10 teachers 
Between 11 and ZO teachers 
Between Zl and 30 teachers 
Over 30 teachers 



m 
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7. Ifliat ts the type of area from Mhtch the n^oHty 
of your cht Idren cm? 

High socto- economic area 

Hedtum socto-econootc arta 

\M sodo^ecoAomfc area 

e. Hw difficult «re your children to teach? 

Always difficult 

Often difficult 

SOnetloies difficult 

SeldM difficult 

rtever difficult 

9. What typ« of children do you mainly teach? 

Migrant children 

Aboriginal children 

An average mUture of 
children 

Other 

(Please specify) 



10. Hhere do you think that you've learnt the 
most teaching skills? 

D>11e9e 

Practising schools 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

In school since ea^loynsent j | 
102 
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3* 



B. 6ftfl*ri1 ODintons conctmlnfl your pre*s^nrict ta«h#r owirtttoft 



U. In wlitdi a>11t9e did recetvt your 
t««ch«r trilntng? 



Of ftct Utt Only 
1£ 



H* Wlut is your opinion cmceming tht tmwt of coun* iffork 
th«t MS required it college In tht follokdng treas? 

*rawidtt1on' tduatlon courses 
Theories of Education* 
Phf1os^»tv of Education* Soclolo^ 
of Education* Educational Psydwlogy* 
Chfid OevtlopMnt* ttcO 



Too mch 
About right 
Too Itttlt 
Ko oplntofv 



b) Curriculum content and methodology of 



prlmry school std>Jtcts (t.g.* Language Arts* 
MaUWMtfcs* Reading* Social Stodles* Scitnoc UcO 



Too much 
About right 
Too little 
tio opinion 

c) 'Personal Development' or 'Liberal Studies* 
courses (e*g** ttodem Literature* European 
History* Haths* Biology* Art eUj 

Too much 
About right 
Too little 
Hi: opinion 

d) Elective Coi^i^s 

Too niuch 
About right 
Too little 

Ho opinion 

Oa what areas did you ooncentratt 

In yow electlves? 



I 



c 



21 



22. 
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13« In tht light of tfitclilng experlcnct* whit Is your opinion 
coAcemtng the prwantton jou received at college in the 
foUoMing curHcu\um areas? 



Areas 


Very 900d 
preparation 


Good 
prep. 


Avera9e 
prep. 


Poor 
prep. 


Very poor 
^ preparation 


Area not 
studied 


Husic 














MatheMtlcs 














Urltten 
Expression 














Reading 














Art 














Spelling 














Coomunlcatlor 














Physical ] 
Education 1 












^ Social Studies 












Science 














Granvnar 















14. Uhat are the subjects front those llst^ above about ^Ich yoti feel 
you nost need to know more? (List up to three subjects* In order 
of need) 

First preference _ 
Second preference 

Third preference 



15. What Is your opinion conctnting hott well yotir college courses were 
co-ordinated vrlth the practice you were given at practising 
school? 



Very good co-ordination 
Good co-ordination 
Average co-ordfnatlon 
Poor co-ordination 
Very poor coH>rd1nat1on 
Ho opinion 

m 
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29 
33 



34 

36 
37 
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16, Ulut Is yovr opinion of the agowtt of tint that was spent 
tt practUix^g school duHn9 your training!! 



18. 



1?. 



Too nuch 
About right 
Too little 
Ho opinion 



17. During what year of jfOiir teacher training did practise 
teaching 1r the following c1ass«s7 



Class 


Year of teacher training 


Ho practice 
In this class 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Kindergarten 










Year One 










Year Two 










Year Three 










Year Four 










Year Five 










YearJSIx 










Year Seven 











In general* what Is your opinion of the quality of the help 
Mhlch you received at practising school? 



Very good quality 
Good quality 
Average quality 
Poor quality 
Vefy poor quality 
Ho opinion 



3 



af the subjects listed In Question 13 

, Which subject did you wu enjoy 
teaching at practising school? 

. Which stlbJect did vou least enJov 
teaching at practising school? 
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33 



39 
« 

^2 
43 
44 

55 
45 

41 



48 
4? 



er|c 
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C; fiWril oolnlotts <mc»fft1iw jgur Induction Into thC-PTOf«sttMt 



^> Otd visit the schoa) ta whlcH yoti M«r« Appointed 
feftf^re tht ONMenctttent of f 1r$t temT 



Yet 
Ho 

tf yt$» horn helMul was this vUlt? 

Of very 9rt«t help 

Of 9rtat help 
Of soflie help 
Of Mttlehelp 
Of no help 
Not applicable 
No opinion 



21. Hotf have yoti hetn Introduced or Inducted 
Into teacH1n9 &t your schDOIT tftnSMer below) 



22. Of the subjects listed Questlofi 13 

a) tiKat subject ^ you S|t enjoy teach1n9 
to yotir oim class? 

b) Uhat subject do you l east enjoy teach1n9 
to your own class? 

c) Uhat has hten the e asiest subject to 
teach to your cm elm? 

d) Uhat has been the aott iflfjl^U 
subject to teach to your cm class? 



Offfce use Only 



SO 



51 



52 



53 

Si 

56 
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7* 



Office Um Cnly 



23« Mhtt Is yotir opinion coRCtntlng the following types of he^p , 
>0u hm received In yoorffrst woflths of tt*ch1nftT 
(Circle tJ*e tpproprlttt £>MboU. 

Key to syi6oU; VG ■ of very s^tt help 

G ■ of Stitt help 

S ■ of sont Mp 

L - of little help 

K ■ . of no help 

W ■ help not mlUble or not occurred 

K0(* ■ no opinion 



A 


Advice fron principal 


VG 


G 


S 


L 


! 

K 1 


HA 


KOP 


57 


.2 


Advice fron other tMnUtrttors 


VG 


G 


S 


L 


K 


HA 


KOP 


58 


.3 


Advice fron other cUssrooM utdier/s 


VG 


G 


S 


L 


K 


KA 


HOf> 


51 


-4 


Advice froR resource or fMdUl 
tetcher/s 


VG 


G 


S 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 


60 


.5 


Advice froit goldince offlcer/s 


VG 


G 


S 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 


61 


c 

»v 


ASuir* fma colltOft l^ctufery^ 


VG 


Q 


s 


L 


K 


HA 


KOP 


62 


.7 


0b^rv1n9 denonstretlon lessons 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 


ii 


.8 


Attendince at regtiUr school 
stAff Meetings 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 




.9 


Attendiance et school meetings 
for beginning teechers 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 


65 




Attendince et school woHcshops 
for beginning teachers 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 


« 


.a 


Wttricing on school currlctilum 
comltUes 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 




At 


Consulting various currlculun 
guides 

Consulting various *text^ books 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 


68 


Al 


lilt 
Vu 


G 


c 


L 


K 








Ai 


Consulting lesson notes prepired 
for prectlsing school 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


KOP 


R 




provided 5y college <^Hng 
training 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


HA 


HOP 


n 




Using resource fmterlel you 
prepared during training 


VG 


r, 


s 


L 


K 


KA 


HOP 


It 


.17 


Attendance at a local teachers' 
mtre 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


HA 


KOP 


73 


as 


Visiting other schools 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


ttA 


KOP 


n 




Attendance at wetlng/s of a 
prof^sional association 

Khich association? 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


ttA 


KOP 


75 




Other help (please specify) 


VG 


G 


s 


L 


K 


ttA 


KOP 
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8. 



24. to you believe thit t $y$t«tMtk Introduction to te«ch1n9 
(induction progrw) should be Introduced soi^tlne during 
a teecher*$ first year? 



Yes 

no 



L 



Ko opinion ^ 

If i systematic tnducttonr program was titrotfuoed In a 
te«cher*s first yew; 

a) tthere should the induction program 
be «1n1y conducted? 



At colleges 

In schools 

At teacher centres 

Other 

Specify 

b] ^ho should conduct such a pr^ram^,. . 

School principals 

college lecturers 
School principals in 



Office Use 

ard 2 
US 



School principals tn » '[ 
consultation vrith colleges •* | 



College lecturers in 
consultation irith school 
principals 

Advisory teKhers 

E)(per1enced classroom 
teachers 



Staff fron Teacher centres | | 
Other 

Specify 



I I 



□ 
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qutstton 25(mt'd) 

c) when should thts program be conducted? 

, 1) In 5ChooT hours dtiring term 

Z) Outstde school hours during 
tam 

3) During school vacatlon/s 

4) Both 1 and Z atM>ve 

5) Both 1 and 3 abova 

6) 8oth Z and 3 above 

7) 1. Z and 3 above 

8) Other 

Specify 



d) how nany hours perjwefitL should be 
devoted to such a program? 



e) for how fluny weeks should the program 
be con<tucted7 



Towards the end of 
the year 

Other 

Specify 
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f) When should such a program conwence? 

Beginning of the year | 

Middle of the year 
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26. 



10. 



tlhat topics would you su99«st be Included In 
such t systemtlc induction pro9rani? 
(Circle the appropriate £>niKi1) 



Key to synfaoU) 



vo 

D 
H 
U 
VU 



Very desirable 
Desirable 
Neutral 
Undesirable 
Very undesirable 



.1 General teaching strategies 
(asking questions, beginning and 
closure of lessons eccj 

«Z Use of teaching materials and resources 

«3 School administrative procedures 

.4 Departnental regulations 

.5 Knowledge of law of Interest to 
teachers 

Planning of Current Currlculun Program 

.7 Philosophy of Education 

.8 Providing Individualized 
Instruction 

.g Relating to parents 

.10 Soclolooy of Education 

.11 Educational Psychology 

^IZ Organizing and teaching a class 
In a group situation 

.13 Theories of education 

J4 Hethods of teaching In various 
Primary curriculum areas 

.15 Organizing and linpleinentlng 
extm- cu r r 1 cul a acti v 1 tie s 

.16 Using convmmlty resources 
(Including people) In the 
classroom 

.17 Dealing with learning problens 

J8 Teaching In an 'open area* 
si tuatlon 

.ig Handling of children with 
behaviour problems 

.20 Other (please specify) 



VD 


0 


H 


U 


vu 


1£ 


vo 


0 


H 


U 


VU 


ii 


VU 


ft 
V 


II 

n 


II 
U 


vu 




vo 


0 


H 


U 


vu 




VO 


0 


H 


U 


vu 


li 


VO 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


oft 


vo 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


21 


vo 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


2Z 


vo 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


23 


vo 


0 


H 


u 


vu 




vo 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


25 


vo 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


26 


VD 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


21 


VD 


D 


H 


u 


vu 




vo 


D 


H 


u 


vu 


2i 


VD 


D 


H 


u 




30 


vo 


0 


H 


u 


vu 


11 


VD 


D 


H 


u 


vu 


32 


VD 


D 


H 


u 


vu 


33 


vo 


D 


H 


u 


vu 


li 
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PART lu mnimi on your preparatioh in m teachihg of REAPiHfi ahd 

ASSOCtATCO LflHGUAfiE SKILLS 

A. tellege 

27. Whit Is yotir opinion coo<:«m1n<j: 

a) the amount of co^ulsorv coursework 
in 'the t^AChlng of reading' at 
college? 



Too much 
Abotit i^ight 1^ 



Ho opinion 

b) the arnount of elective cotirsewori 
offered In 'the teaching of reading* 
at college? 

Too mtich 



2a- 



About right |^ 
Too little 
Ho opinion 



How many compulsory courses did ycti stut^y In 
Mhicli the 'teaching of reading' was an Integral 
and substantial consonant? 
(Circle the appropriate nw^ers) 



tlone 



1 



a 



HOM many elective courses did yoti stu^y In 
which the 'teaching of reading' was an inugral 
and substantial cooponent? 
(circle the appropriate nunfaers) 

Hone I £ 3 ^ 5 6 7 a 



Too little I I 
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35 



36 



37 
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III 



1^ \ 




III 



30. 



In Hgttt of your teaching cxperlcncti what U opinion 
concerning the preparation you r«ce1vtd at colleot In tht 
following areas of reacting? (Circle the appropriate symbol). 



Key to syntoUt 



VG ■ Very good preparation 

G ' Good preparation 

A = Average preparation 

P » Poor preparation 

VP ■ Very poor preparation 

NS ^ »ot studied 



• 1 


iv9 psycna ut rcoying prutess 




V 


n ^ 


n 

r 


Vr 




34 


.z 


the contents of the Unguage Arts 


Vu 


fi 
V 


A 

n 


n 

r 


vr 


fV> 




.3 


how to teach readiness for beginning 
rcauing 




b 


* 

A 


? 


If B 

VP 






A 


how to teach sight vocabulary 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 




.5 


how to teach Phonic skills 


VC 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


43 




how to teach meanings of words 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 






how to teach comprehension skills 


UP 


t* 


A 


? 


If B 

VP 






.8 


how to teach study skills 


VC 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 




.9 


how to devise a reading program 
from availabU resources 


VG 


,G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


£1 


.10 


how to use the reading scheme/s 
In your classroom 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


48 


Ai 


how to organize a class into 
u 1 7Tc reni rcati i n ^ ^ rvups 




t* 


A 


n 

r 


Vr 




40 


AZ 


how to manage slmuUaneousV the 
reaaing groups in a class 


UP 


t* 


* 

A 


? 


If B 

VP 








how Co Individualize reading 
instruction 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 




.14 


how to select appropriate reading 
ntateriai In Social Science. Hathsi 
Science etc. 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


52 


.15 


how to determine the readability 
of reading material 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


53 


.16 


how to select and adininister reading 
tests 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


54 


,17 


how to construct appropriate reading 
tests 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


5S 


,18 


how to diagnose reading problems 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


56 


,19 


how to Plan and provide appropriate 
remedial Instruction 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


51 


,20 


how to promote an interest in reading 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


58 


,21 


a knowledqe of the role of remedial/ 
resource teachers 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


59 


.^2 


a knowledge of the role of guidance 
officers 


VG 


G 


A 


P 


VP 


NS 


60 



31, Are there any of the above areas about which you feel you need to 
know wore? (List up to 3 areas In onter of oreftrence) 

First preference 



Second preference 
Third preference 
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13. 



32. What Is your opinion concen)1n9 the awoont of 
ptKtlce yoti received In the teaching of reading 
at practising school? 



Too nuch 
Abotit right 

1oo little 

I did not practise 
teachfng reading 

(to opinion 

In gen^i'^l* Mhat U your oplnloti of the help 
which you received in the teaching of reading 
fron classroom sweerylsors in the following 
schooTTeveTsT 



Offlct Ust Only 
64 





Vftry 
good 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Very 
poor 


Ho practice 
at this level 


HO 
opinion 


Kindergarten 
















Lower 
primary 
(Vrs. I t Z) 
















KKfdIe 
Primary 
(Vrs. 3. 4 
















UJjper 
prima 17 
(Vrs. 6 i 7) 

















34. In general* what Is your opinion of the help yoti received 
fron school administrators (e.g.* Principals, infant 
Mistresses etc.) in the teaching of reading at practising 
school? 



51 
69 



Very good 
Good 
Average 
Poor 

Very poor 

Ho help received 
Ho opinion 
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113 
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14. 

tn generalt Ktuit Is ^ur opinion of the help 
>ou received from visiting lecturers In the 
teaching of reading ftt practlstng school? 



Very 90od 
Good 
Average 
Poor 

Very poor 



No help received 
Ho opinion I 



36. At practising school. Mre allowed to choose 
the type of lesson on which you would be assessed 
by the visiting lecturer? 

Often 

Sonet1<nes 

Seldom 

Never 

37* How many times did you teach a reading lesson for 
the purpose of a lecturer's observation and 
assessottnt? 

(Circle the appropriate nuiter). 



Hone I 



C. First Year Teaching 



8 



38. How have you been introduced or Inducted Into 
the teaching of reading at your school? 
(Mswer below) 
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IS. 



Vbat Is your opinion conoiniliig tht follAflng typ«t 
of hilp ywj tavt mtlved fn the tttchfng of re«d1fig 

Key to syvtoh; VG ■ Of vtry gr«n h«lp 

fi • Of gren htlp 

S * Of cim ht\? 

t • Of Ifttl* help 

H ■ Of no hftlp 

HK « Help not «vaf1ab1e or not occurred 

140P ■ Ho opinion 



a) 


Advice ir<m Principal 


VG 


G 


S 


t 


h 


KA 




2* 


t>) 


Mvftt fro* other ftdnlnlstffttors VG 


G 


S 


t 




hA 


m 


7S 


0 


Advice from other dassrooffi 
teachers 


VG 


G 


S 


I 


h 


HA 


HOP 


H 


d) 


Advftt from resource/ 
reinedffti teachers 


VG 


G 


S 


t 


h 


HA 


HOP 


77 


ft) 


Advice from guidance 
officers 


VG 


G 


S 


t 


h 


HA 


HOP 


11 


f) 


Advice ffon college 
lecturers 


VG 


G 


S 


t 


H 


HA 


HDP 


R 


g) 


Other (please specify) 


VG 


G 


S 


t 


H 


KA 


HOP 
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APPENDIX E 



QPEN^NDED QUESTlQNNAmEt PHASE Ul OF RESEARCH PROJECT ON THE 
PREPARATtftN 6P TEACHERS T6 TEACH REAPING 0NtERVIE)^5 ^iTH 6EC1NN1MC 



A, INTRODUCTION 

I, In Question 10 on page 2 ot the Beginning Teacher Structured Quest* 
ionnaire (SQ)| you gave your opinion on where you thought you had icanu 
the most teaching skills. Could you tell mc what answer you chose and 
why you chose it? 

PRE^ERVICE TEACHER PREPARATION 
CoUeRe; 

1(a) If- what ways do you feci your college preparation was most helpful? 
(Refer SQ p*3) 

ijb) In what ways do you feel your college preparation was least helpful? 
(Refer SQ p*3) 

2* In Question 13 on page ^ of SQ^ you gave your opinions concerning the 
preparation you received in various curricjlum areas* What do you 
generally feel about your preparation in these areas? 

3. In Question 1^* on page * of SQ, you wrote down the subjects about 
which you most need to know more. 

Could you tell me: 

(a) Wtiy you chose those subjects? 

(b) What are the aspcas of the subjects about which you want to 
know more? 

^, Are there any further comments which you wish to make about your 
college preparation? 

Practising SchooU 

^(a) In what ways do you feel your practising school experience was mosj 
helpful? (Refer SQ p^) 

9>) What did you feel best about at practising school? 

^(a) In what ways do you feel your practising school experience was least 
helpful? (Refer SQ p^) 

(b) What was the biggest problem that you faced at practising school? 

7. How well did your teaching practice fit in with what you were doing at 
college? (Refer SQ pM^ Q;I5) 

S, Are there any further comments which you wish to make concerning your 
practising school experience? 

C INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 

1. Could you describe how you were introduced to teaching at your school? 
(Refer SQ p^, Q*2l) 

o ' lie 

ERIC 



What has been of most benefit to you in your fi^-st months of teaching? 
(Refer SQ pp 6-7) 

0>) What has been of ieast benefit to you in your first months of teaching? 

3* What are the main prd>lecns that you have encountered so far? 

4, in Question 2^ on page % of SQ, you gave your opinions concerning a 
systematic induction program. Could you describe how you feei about this 
idea? 

3* On pages 9 and 10 of SQ you have your opinions on how you thought a 
systematic induction program should be organised Would you like to add 
any further comments on this topic? 

Probe* 

In general, how would you like to see an induction program organised so 
that it could be of greatest benefit to you* 

6* Are there any furthet genetal comments which you wish to make 
concerning yout first months of teaching? 

D. PREPARATION IN THE TEACHING OF READING 
CoUege; (Refer SQ pp 1U12) 

7(a) In what ways do you feel your college preparation in the teaching of 
reading was most helpful? 

(b) In what ways do you feel your college preparation in the teaching of 
reading was least helpful? 

Are there any ways^ if any^ in which you would like to see college 
courses in the teaching of reading improved? 

Prober 

In organising their courses^ are there any aspects in the teaching of 
teading on which the college should definitely concentrate? 

% Are there any further comments which you wish to make concerning your 
college preparation in the teaching of reading? 

Practising Schooh (Refer SQ pp 13-U) 

10(a) In what ways do you feel your practising school experience in the 
teaching of reading was most helpful? 

(^) In what ways do you feel your practising school experience in the 
teaching of reading was least f>elpful? 

IK Would you describe how you were assisted in the teachii^ of reading at 
practising school? 

Probes* 

Was the LACjG* utilised in ^he setting of reading lessons? 

Were the lessons usually preceded by observatiofi lessons? 

Were the types of lessons to be taught usually specified by the 
supervising teacher? 

Were you generally shown how to use the classroom reading 
program/ scheme? 




12* Woulii you describe the inain types of practice that you received in the 
te^chins of reading? 



What types of reading lessons^ if any^ were set which required 
prior wrinen preparation of *fuli r>Qte$ of lessonsf or *lesson steps7 
In the tower school? Middle schoo!? Upper school? 

What was the usual nuri^>er of children to which the written 
prepa;ed lessons were directed? 

T'j a small group? To an individual? To the whole class? 

Dtd you ever teach reading lessons that did not require wrinen 
preparation? Would you describe these? 



13* Are there any waysj if any, in which you feel the organisation of the 
practising school experience could be iniproved? 

1** Are tnere any further caiwnents which you wish to make concerning your 
practising school experience in the teaching of reading? 

First Year of TeachinRt (Refer SQ pp [tt-iS) 

15* Could you describe bow you were introduced to the teaching of reading 
at your school? 

16(a) What has l>een of most benefit to you Jn your first months of teaching 
reading? 

(b) What has been of least benefit to you in ysur first months of inching 
reading? 

17* What problems have you encountered so i^t in the teaching of reading? 

18* What are the areas of reading that you would like to see indc*ded in a 
systematic induction program? 

1^* How well do you believe that you graduated with the ability to teach 
reading in the classroom? 

20* Are there any further comments which you wish to make concerning your 
experiences so far in the teaching of reading 
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APPENDIX F 



DETAILS PHASE I SAMPLE Onierviews with Ucturtrs) 



Teacher Training Institutions 


Na of Lecturers 
Participating 


Interview Date 


Brisbane Kindergarten Teachers College 


5 


24 November 1977 


Capricomia Institute of Advanced Education 


3 


November 1977 


Darling Dovms Institu^ of Advanced 
Education 


3 


5 December 1977 


James Cootc University 


2 


2S November 1977 


Kelvin Grove College of Advanced Education , 


7 


16 November 1977 


McAutey College 


6 


23 November 1977 


Mount Gravatt College of Advanced 
Education 


& 


6 December 1977 


North Brisbane <-oUege of Advanced 
Education 


o 
5 


1 uecemoer i7// 


Townsvllle College of Advanced Education 


2 


29 November 1977 


University of Queensland 


2 


7 December 1977 


Xavier Teachers College 


1 


IZ November 1977 


TOTAL 


47 
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APPENDIX C 

A, DETAILS OF PHASE fl SA^g>LE (Interviews with Smervising Teachers) 



M«mt of Coltge 

Mo, eS jistocltttd 
^ctltln9 schools 



8KTC NBCAEMGCAE TCAE CIAE KGCAE ODfAE McAC 



5 3 2 



3 2 



TOTAL 
28 



No. of 

5 
u 

P 
e 
r 

V 

1 

$ 
1 

n 
9 

T 
e 
a 
c 
h 
e 
r 
$ 



Pfe-5choo1 



Lowef School 
(Years 1 ^ 2} 



Middle School 
(Years 2tHfi} 



[Upper School 
;(Years 6^ 7) 



12 12 7 4 13 7 4 



16 lik 10 6 1<i 7 4 



5? 



72 



71 



Total 



3 M2 kx 25 H H2 2H n 



205 



Mo* 6t Administrators 



6 to 6 5 11 <i 2 



INTERVIEW DATES 

Brisbane Kindergarten Teachers College 

Associated Practising Sciiools (&KTC)t 12, 13, 2$ April 197$ 

Nortii BrisExme College of Advanced Education 

Associated Practising Schools (NDCAy^); l$, 19, 20, 2Ut 27 April 197$ 

^tount Cravatt College of Advwced Education 
Associated Practising Schools (MCCAE>; 

Townsville College of Advanced Education 
Associated Practising Schools (TCAE): 

Capricomia Institute of Advanced Education 
Associated Practising Schools (CfAE): 

Kelvin Grove College of Advanced Education 25 July; 7, |0, 30 August; 
Associated Practising Schools (KGCAE): U October 197$ 

Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 
Associated Practicing Schools (DDIAE)t 3, 5, 12 October 197$ 



25, 29 May; I, 6, 7 June 197$ 
19, 20, 21 June 197$ 
22, 23 Juno I97S 



McAuloy College 

Associated Practising Schools (McAC): 



31 October; 9 November 197$ 
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APPENDIX H 



PET Alls OF PHASE 111 SAMPLE (StructurwJ Qucsiionnaire) 



CoUcgc 


N&, OippT* (Primary) 
Dec 19^3 Graduates 


No, Dip*!.. (Primary) 
Dec 19/8 Graduates 
sent a questionnaire 


No. of 
questionnaires 
returned 


KGCAE 


1^ 


^1 


33 


NBCAE 


237 




55 


MGCAE 


IH 


3S 


35 


McAC 


67 


16 


lU 


ooiAa 


14^ 


56 


30 


C1A£ 


37 


22 


IS 


TCAE 


136 


3«F 


30 


TOTAl 


993 


2^6 


215 M 



U) In Q PMvlpuUjr publl9h*d r«port ariBniotyj which «o» pr«por«d for Uw &oor<t*ft efxtf*r«flc«t 
Soturdoy, 24 Udjr tht toiol nvibM of qu«otlonnolrti« im rcporutf 309* ¥hll« thot 

report vof"^ being printed^ o further six <)i>«stlonnolr«» wr« r«tum*d+ These qu»atlonMir«» 
ofe ioclused 1a thU flnol rtport* 
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APPENDIX 1 



DETAILS OF PHASE m SAMPLE (Gro^> Inicrviewi with Dip^T* (Primary) Dcctmbcf 
l77t Graduates) 



College 


Number of Graduates 
who were mtervicwed 


Date of Interview 3t 
Bardon Professional 
Ocveiopmcnt Centre 


KG CAE 


10 


2^ itarch 1979 


NBCAE 


9 


26 March 1979 


MGCAE 


10 


2S March 1979 


McAC 


9 


29 March 1979 ! 


DDIAE 


S iU 


3 Aprii 1979 


CIAE 


3 t2) 


if April 1979 


TCAE 


3 m 


April 1979 


TOTAL 


a 





M Only oM OCKIAC grotiuoU rrw tiM orl^lnol llwd In Brlsbm* A 

rurth«r DOIAE 9foAnt«a rasldvtt In ftrlator»«« irtto «er« out»ldi» Ui« original 

M^la, th«r*ror« IocoImS ontf lnt«tvl«««d+ 

(2) Th*r« «» CIA£ ontf TCA£ grodbottts iq tho orl^lncl soi^le ^ ««r£ resident In 

BrlttboM. How«v«r« qIh ctA£ ^ tCAE groduot«a r«3ldtf)t In 8rlst>one «cf« locot«d 
of)^ lnt«tvlcwed loQvther In on* groop* 
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APPENDIX 3 



CflQSSTABL£ J,1 Relevant section of Crosstabl^ Opinion on th« amount of compulsory 
coufftewoik )n th« teaching of leading at Colege (CoKitnnO Number of 
compulsory courses undertaken In the teacMng of Reading at CoHe^e 
<Row) 



HUMBER OF COMPULSORY REAOIHG OXJRSES OFFERED 





Cowt 
Rom % 
Col % 
Total % 


0 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


Row 
Totol 


OPlfOONS OK 




1 


AT 


48 


18 


5 


1 


3 




mam of 


Too 




^5*0 


32,2 


12 J 




0.1 


2*0 






Ltttt« 




ao<i 










15*0 


of iotfli 


COURSEHORK 




3*3 


3g*l 


23>0 


8,6 


2*k 


0*5 







CftQSSTABLE J,2 Relevant section Of Oosstable opinions on the amount of elective course- 
woik m the teaching of read^g at College (Column) BY Number of 
electhre courses undertaken In the teaching of reading at Colege (Row) 



NUMBER CF ELEOIVC RCAQlDG COURSES UHQERTAKEH 





Count 
Row % 
Col % 
Totol % 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Row 
Toiol 


OPmiOHS OH 




80 


33 


8 


2 


123 


AMOUNT OF 


Too 


(5*0 


26,8 


6*5 


1*6 


5?,7 (of 


EUaiYE 


Llttlo 


£2*5 


54,1 


53,3 


100*0 


Utol 


COURSEMORK 




38,8 


U*0 


3,9 


1,0 





CflOS5TABL€^3 Relevant secllon ot Crosstabte Grades which Beginning Teachers teach In 
their first year out (Column) BY fhe year of teachef training In which 
Beginning Teachers pmctlsed In Grade 2 at practising School (Row) 



YEAR OF T£ACH£R TRAINIHC BECINNDtG TEACHERS PRAaiSEO IN CRAOE 2 





Count 
Row 1 
C61 % 
Totol 


Ymt 1 


Yooir 2 


Yeor 3 


Ho 
Ptoctlow 


Yoor* 


Yoors 
2,3 


Years 


Yoor* 
1,2,3 


Row 
Totol 
Row % 


CAADE 


Grodft 2 


11 


6 


8 


5 


0 


2 


2 


0 


40 


TAUGHT IH 




<i2,5 


15*0 


20,0 


12^5 


0,0 


5,0 


5*0 


0,0 


21,3 (of 


FIRST YEAR 




31,5 


19*4 


^ 18,6 


15*2 


0,0 


15*4 


22*2 


0,0 ^ 


total 


OW 




9*0 


3,2 


4*3 


2*1 


0*0 


t*1 


t*1 


0,0 






APPENDIX K 



TEACHER EDUCAILON REVIEW COMMITTEE 



(membership during the conducting of reading projecl * 
June 1977 to December 1979) 



Mr Hanmiton (Chairman), B.Econ., B.Ed^Qld), M.Ed.( Alberta), F.AX.E.^ 
Deputy Dlrector^^General of Education, Queensland DepartmenI of Education^ 

Mr Beevers, C^d^^ C^R^Ed^, M*BA*,L,C*P*f M*AJCS*t 
Head of School of Education, Caprlcomla Institute of Advanced Education 
(commenced July 1979) 

Dr J. Elklns, B^c^ B^d^, Ph^D^, M^A^CE^, M^A^P^^ 
Senior Lecturer, Schor>ell Educational Research Centre, Unlver^ty of Queensland 
(commenced July 1978) 

Or R^D* Goodman^ B^A^^ B^Ed^^ Phi)«, 
Reader In Educallon, Unlveislty of Queensland (resigned June 1979) 

Dr WX* Hall, aSc*(Hons), M*Sc*, Ph*D*(London), 
DIreclor, Mount Gravall College of Advanced Education (commenced March 1976) 

Mr B. Hill, Dlp.Teach., 
Teacher, Infants School, Mabel Park (commenced July 1979) 

Mr Imlson, B^A^(Hons)(Syd.), M^Ed^{Hons), A^UA^M^, M^AX^E., 
Dean, School of Education, Darltng Downs Instltule of Advanced Education, 
(commence<f September 1979) 

Br* N*T* Landener, aA*, B*Sc*, M*Ed** 
Depuly Principal, Christian Brothers College, Nudgee (resigned February 1976) 

Mr A*R* MacKee, aSc*^ B*Ed*(QId)r M*A*(TeKas), M*AX*E*, 
' Director^ Townsvllle College of Advanced Education (resigned April 1979) 

Mr I Matheson^ B*Ed*, B^A*^ 
General Staff Inspector^ Primary Education, Queensland Deparlment of Education |i I 
(March 1976 - December 1976) 

Sr p* Nolan, B^A*^ Dlp*Ed*AdmMUXEO, 
Principal, McAuley College (commenced March 1976) 

Mr G* Slreets, B*A*, B*Ed*(Hons), M^Ed*^ M*AX*E*, 
Head of Department of Teacher Education, North Brisbane College of Advanced 
Educallon (commenced J uty 197^) 

Mr P* Thomas, B*A*(Hons), M*A*, M*A*P*S*, 
Lecturer^ Mount GravatI CoSege of Advanced Educallcfi (October 1977 * February 
1976) 

Professor B*H* Walls, 0*B*E*, B^A*^ B*Ed*, Ph*D*, F*A*aE*, 
Professor of Special Educallon, University of Queensland (resigned May 1976) 

MrE^F^Shogren {ex officio), B*A*, B*Ed*, 
^ecutlve Officer, Board of Teacher Education (rellred September 1976) 

** * Mr N*H* Fry (ex officio), aA*, B*Sc*, B*Ed*(Melb*), M*Ed*Admln*(Qld), 

Executive Officer, Board of Teacher Educallon (commenced January 1979) 

Research Persgnnel 

Mr C^ Dean, aA^, B^Ed^St., 
Research Officer, Board of Teacher Education (January 1976 . December 1979) 

Ms St Geason, B*A^ M*A*, 
Research Assistant, Bo^rd of Teacher Education (July 1977 January 1976) 

Ms G* Hopes, aA^ Dlp^Psych^r 
Graduate Assistant, Board of Teacher Educallon (March 1979 . December 1979) 

(1) Mr l4otheson is nw f7«gJonal Oir^ctoT, Horili-Wcat«m Region, QueertnUtta OeporUient of 
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